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ABSTRACT 



In 1996, many states took action to give parents greater 
control over the education of their children. Many local school boards 
adopted initiatives to give parents educational choice and the ability to use 
vouchers to help pay tuition costs at schools of their choice. Over 200 new 
charter schools opened in 17 states, and an additional 6 states and the 
District of Columbia enacted charter school laws . As the news about school 
choice spread, 43 of the nation's governors supported some type of choice in 
education in 1996. In addition, advocates of publicly funded voucher programs 
praised the results of two studies of the efficacy of the Milwaukee 
(Wisconsin) school choice plan. It is probable that 1996 will prove to be the 
year that paved the way for advances in school choice in 1997 and beyond. 

This report presents state-by- state analyses that provide snapshots of the 
status of each state's progress toward school choice and charter schools 
through December 1996. The state profiles include average enrollments, per 
pupil expenditures, pupil/teacher ratios, graduation rates, and academic and 
college test score rankings. Each summary contains information on the state's 
education statistics, an overview of its educational reform efforts, and an 
analysis of recent developments in school choice and charter schools, as well 
as a review of the governor's position on market-based reforms and a list of 
state and local contacts. (SLD) 
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Founded in 1973, The Heritage Foundation is a research and 
educational institute — a think tank — whose mission is to for- 
mulate and promote conservative public policies based on the 
principles of free enterprise, limited government, individual 
freedom, traditional American values, and a strong national 
defense. 

Heritage's staff pursues this mission by performing timely 
and accurate research addressing key policy issues and effec- 
tively marketing these findings to its primary audiences: mem- 
bers of Congress, key congressional staff members, policymak- 
ers in the executive branch, the nation's news media, and the 
academic and policy communities. Heritage's products include 
publications, articles, lectures, conferences, and meetings. 

Governed by an independent Board of Trustees, The Heritage 
Foundation is a non-partisan, tax exempt institution. Heritage 
relies on the private financial support of the general public — in- 
dividuals, foundations, and corporations — for its income, and 
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ganizations. More than 200,000 contributors make it the most 
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tempt to aid or hinder the passage of any bill before Congress. 
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What’s Happening in the Slates, 1997 Edition 




For parents and advocates of education re- 
form, 1996 proved to be a watershed year. Many 
states took action to give parents opportunities to as- 
sert greater control over the education of their chil- 
dren. For example:^ 

Local school boards adopted initiatives to give 
parents educational choice and the ability to use 
vouchers to help pay tuition costs at the schools 
of their choice. 

• Over 200 new charter schools opened in 17 
states. 

• An additional six states and the District of Co- 
lumbia enacted charter school laws. 

Important long-term studies of students who par- 
ticipated in the Milwaukee school choice plan 
were released that documented and applauded the 
students’ tangible academic improvements. 

• A court decision in 1996 in Ohio upheld the con- 
stitutionality of a Cleveland scholarship program 
that allowed inner-city children to attend private 
and religious schools using public funds. (Unfor- 
tunately, on May 1, 1997, the Ohio Court of Ap- 
peals struck down the Cleveland Pilot Project 
Scholarship Program.) 

• The good news about school choice even includ- 
ed its spreading popularity in statehouses and on 
the pages of local newspapers. 



1. Information for each state was compiled from the following 
sources: American Legislative Exchange Council, Report Card on 
American Education (Washington, D.C.: American Legislative 
Exchange Council, May 1, 1995); The Blum Center's Educational 
Freedom Report No. 42 (December 20, 1996); National Charter 
School Directory, Third Edition, ed. Angela H. Dale (Washington, 
D.C.: Center for Education Reform, Fall 1996); School Reform in 
the United States: State by State Summary (Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Education Reform, Spring 1997); Chester E. Finn, Jr, 
Bruno V. Manno, and Louann A. Bierlein, Charter Schools in 
Action: What Have We Learned? (Washington, D.C.: Hudson 
Institute, 1996). 



Forty- three of the nation’s governors supported 
some type of choice in education in 1996. 

This growing support for school choice is, in 
many ways, the result of growing dissatisfaction with 
public school education. A survey reported in The 
Washington Post in September 1996 shows that 
Americans consider the deterioration of public 
schools to be the country’s most pressing problem. A 
surprising 62 percent of those surveyed felt that “The 
American educational system will get worse instead 
of better.”^ 

Their fears are not unfounded. According to 
the U.S. Department of Education, the U.S. govern- 
ment spent $301.9 billion on education at the federal, 
state, and local levels in 1996 alone.^ A study re- 
leased by the Department of Education in November 
1996^ compared the math and science test scores of 
American eighth graders with those of eighth graders 
in 40 other countries. American public school stu- 
dents placed only in the bottom half in math and in 
the middle in science. According to the Department 
of Education, “The math scores of our very best U.S. 
eighth graders, who perform at the 95th percentile for 
our nation, are not significantly different than the 
scores of average eighth graders in Singapore, who 
perform at their nation’s 75th percentile.” Only 13 
percent of U.S. students scored in the top 10 percent 
in science, while only a dismal 5 percent scored in the 
top 10 percent in mathematics. 

Faced with these deplorable statistics and the 
surging demands of parents for increased account- 
ability, higher standards, and more parental involve- 
ment in education, lawmakers are turning to the only 
education reform initiatives that offer immediate and 
measurable results for the money invested: school 
choice and charter schools. The bandwagon to better 



2. Mario A. Brossard and Richard Morin, “American Voters Focus on 
Worries Close to Home,” The Washington Post, September 15, 
1996, p. Al. 

3. Budget Bulletin No. 6, ed. Amy Call, Majority Staff, Committee on 
the Budget, U.S. Senate, 105th Cong., 1st Sess., March 3, 1997. 

4. U.S. Department of Education, Pursuing Excellence: A Study of 
U.S. Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science Teaching, Learning, 
Curriculum, and Achievement in International Context, National 
Center for Education Statistics, NCES 97-98 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1996). 
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education is gaining momentum and making its way 
across the country. 

THE POPULARITY OF SCHOOL 
CHOICE 

Recent polls conducted throughout the Unit- 
ed States reveal strong parental support for choice in 
the types of schools their children can attend — espe- 
cially in areas that serve large, low-income minority 
populations. One such poll, conducted in April 1996 
by the Joint Center for Political and Economic Stud- 
ies, a think tank in Washington, D.C., found that 61 
percent of African-American parents and 64 percent 
of 18- to 25-year-olds favor school choice.^ These 
percentages soared in cities that have school choice 
programs already in place. In Milwaukee, for exam- 
ple, 95 percent of African-Americans support school 
choice.® 

Charter School Initiatives 

Charter schools — schools that are run by 
teachers and parents around a well-defined curricu- 
lum — are capturing the attention of local communi- 
ties and legislatures throughout the states. In 1996: 

Education reformers opened 215 charter schools 
in 17 states, bringing the total number across the 
country to 480. 

• Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Florida, 
Illinois, New Jersey, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina successfully enacted charter school 
laws in 1996, bringing the total number of states 
with charter schools to 25. 

Alaska, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Louisiana, and Texas enabled char- 
ter schools to open their doors for the first time in 
1996. 

• Legislation to create charter schools or initiate 
some form of school choice programming also 
has been proposed in 16 states since 1995. 

A July 1996 report by the Indianapolis-based Hudson 



5. Rochelle L. Stanfield, “A New Survey Fuels Voucher Debate,” 
NationalJournaL April 27, 1996, p. 938. 

6. Wisconsin Policy Research Institute Report, Expanded School 
Choice in Milwaukee^ Vol. 8 (1995). 







Institute‘s found high levels of satisfaction with char- 
ter schools among students and their parents, who 
boasted of the charter schools’ clear academic expec- 
tations, safety level, amount of individualized in- 
struction, committed teachers, and familial 
atmosphere. 

Voucher Programs 

Advocates of publicly funded voucher pro- 
grams lauded the results of two 1996 studies on the 
Milwaukee school choice plan. The first, conducted 
by Jay P. Greene of the Center for Public Policy at 
the University of Houston and Paul E. Peterson of 
Harvard University’s John F. Kennedy School of 
Government,^ demonstrated for the first time that 
students participating in the Milwaukee school 
choice experiment made major academic strides 
compared with a control group in Milwaukee’s pub- 
lic schools. After three years, the gap between the 
test scores of whites and minorities narrowed by 33 
percent to 50 percent. The second study, conducted 
by Cecilia E. Rouse of Princeton University,^ found 
that the Milwaukee school choice experiment signif- 
icantly increased the mathematical achievement of 
students who had participated in the program. All 
three researchers concluded their studies by calling 
for more school choice experiments in order to mea- 
sure a larger sample of students. 

Advocates of parochial schooling have rea- 
son to rejoice as well. An article by Sol Stem^^ 
chronicling the academic benefits of Catholic school- 
ing for inner-city students appeared in the Summer 
1996 issue of New York’s City Journal and garnered 
widespread attention. The public spotlight also fell 



7. Finn, Manno, and Bierlein, Charter Schools in Action: What Have 
We Learned? 

8. Jay P. Greene and Paul E. Petersen, ‘The Effectiveness of School 
Choice in Milwaukee: A Secondary Analysis of Data from the Pro- 
gram’s Evaluation,” presented at Panel on the Political Analysis of 
Urban School Systems, American Political Science Association, 
San Francisco, California, August-September 1996. 

9. Cecilia E. Rouse, “Private School Vouchers and Student Achieve- 
ment: An Evaluation of the Milwaukee Parental Choice Program,” 
Executive Summary, Princeton University Labor Lunch and 
National Bureau of Economic Research Program on Children Con- 
ference, December 1996. 

lO.SoI Stem, “The Invisible Miracle of Catholic Schools,” The City 
Journal, Summer 1996, pp. 14-26. 
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School Choice and Charter School Programs Across the Country 




! Public School Choice Within Some or All Districts (II) 

Medium to Strong Charter School Laws ( 1 3) 

^ Weak Charter School Laws ( 1 3) 

• Publicly-Sponsored Full School Choice (4) 

Sources; Center for Education Reform and the Hudson Institute. 



on studies by University of Chicago economist 
Derek Neal^^ and City University of New York’s 
Seymour Lachman and Barry Kosmin which recon- 
firm past findings on the benefits of religious 
school ing.^^ These studies found that Catholic 
schooling dramatically increased the probability of 
high school and college graduation — achievements 
that translate into future wage gains for the student. 
Specifically: 

• Neal’s study found that the probability that inner- 
city students would graduate from high school in- 



1 1. Derek Neal, “The Effect of Catholic Secondary Schooling on Edu- 
cational Attainment,” Working Paper Series No, 5353, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, November 1995. 



creased from 62 percent to at least 88 percent 
when those students were placed in a Catholic 
secondary school. 

• Lachman and Kosmin found that nearly 77 per- 
cent of black students in Catholic high schools 
graduated from college. 

Tuition at parochial schools often is only half 
as much as the cost of educating one student in an in- 
ner-city public school. According to a study on the 
costs of private school education conducted by the 
Washington-based Cato Institute and released in 
March 1996, 67 percent of all private elementary and 
secondary schools charge $2,500 or less in tuition. 



12. Robin T. Edwards, “Religion Survey holds surprises: Catholic 

blacks graduate, big churches boom,” National Catholic Reporter, 13. David Boaz and R. Morris Barrett, “What Would a School Voucher 

Vol. 30. No. 8 (December 17, 1993), p. 3. Buy?” Cato Institute Briefing Paper No. 25, March 26, 1996. 
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while the average tuition in private schools is only 
$3,116 — less than half the national average cost of 
educating a student in public school ($6,857). 

In 1996, Cardinal John J. O’Connor of New 
York City, in response to a challenge from then- 
American Federation of Teachers President Albert 
Shanker, offered to place the city’s “lowest perform- 
ing” 5 percent of public school students in Catholic 
schools in the city at no charge. His offer directly 
challenged the education establishment’s argument 
that private and parochial schools succeed because 
they admit only the best and brightest students. The 
Board of Regents torpedoed a similar proposal, 
championed by Regent Carlos Carballada, that 
would have allowed children in 87 failing schools in 
New York to choose to attend a better school. Further 
developments on this front look positive for 1997. 

New private-sector scholarship programs 
also flourished in 1997, bringing the total number of 
programs to 31. As of August 1996, 27 of these au- 
tonomous programs had raised over $30 million and 
were serving more than 10,000 children around the 
country. Most recently, a bill passed by the Arizo- 
na legislature and signed by Governor Fife Syming- 
ton on April 7, 1997, will allow Arizona residents to 
claim an income tax credit of up to $500 for dona- 
tions they make to private -sector scholarship 
programs. This victory for proponents of school 
choice initiatives sets the stage for many other states 
to develop similar programs. Many children will ben- 
efit from the surge in the number of private-sector 
scholarships available through these programs. 

CHALLENGES TO SCHOOL 
CHOICE INITIATIVES 

Courtroom challenges to the constitutionality 
of school choice brought choice advocates a phe- 
nomenal victory and two sour setbacks in 1996. In 
Ohio, state court judge Lisa Sadler upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the Cleveland scholarship program. 



14. Tamara Henry, “Private sector helps needy kids go to private 
school,” USA Today, August 28, 1996. 

15. Carol Innerst, “Scholarship donors can get $500 tax credit in Ari- 
zona,” The Washington Times, April 8, 1997, p. A9. See also edito- 
rial, “Choice Wins in Arizona,” The Wall Street Journal, April 7, 
1997. 



opening the way for nearly 2,000 youngsters to at- 
tend private and religious schools with public funds. 
A decision, however, was handed down by the Ohio 
Court of Appeals on May 1, 1997, striking down the 
entire program. The case is being appealed to the 
Ohio Supreme Court. 

In Wisconsin, Circuit Court Judge Paul Hig- 
ginbotham struck down the expansion of the Mil- 
waukee school choice program on a variety of state 
constitutional grounds. As of May 1997, that case 
was still pending before the Wisconsin Court of Ap- 
peals. And in August, the town of Chittenden, Ver- 
mont, challenged the state’s policy prohibiting towns 
from placing students in parochial schools at taxpay- 
er expense. The case, filed by the town at the request 
of parents, is pending in trial court. 

1996 also will be remembered as the year the 
teachers’ unions and their congressional allies de- 
feated a small school choice plan for the neediest 
children in Washington, D.C. Then-Superintendent 
of Education Franklin Smith, Mayor Marion Barry 
(D), and numerous parents fed up with the District’s 
failing school system joined in supporting a plan that 
offered much hope for the future of the District’s 
children. The plan — attached to Congress’s District 
of Columbia appropriations bill — successfully 
cleared the House but then was killed in the Senate. 
The House is likely to resurrect a similar plan during 
the 105th Congress. 

THE BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR 
CHOICE IN 1997 

All in all, over 43 governors supported some 
type of choice in education in 1996. Governors Arne 
Carlson of Minnesota, Tom Ridge of Pennsylvania, 
and George Voinovich of Ohio are leading the way in 
the growing state support for school choice and char- 
ter school programs in 1997. Governor Froilan Ten- 
orio of the U.S. Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands is likely to approve a plan in 1997. 
Legislatures in Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Texas, and Utah will be tak- 
ing on the education special-interest groups by con- 
sidering various initiatives targeted at creating 
additional educational opportunities to students. 
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Congress also will engage in efforts to enact 
legislation promoting school choice in 1997. In the 
House, Representatives J. C. Watts (R-OK) and 
James Talent (R-MO) have introduced H.R. 1031, 
improving upon legislation they had offered last year 
aimed at providing vouchers to the country’s low-in- 
come students. The leading sponsors of school 
choice in the Senate, Spencer Abraham (R-MI) and 
Joseph Lieberman (D-CT), have introduced almost 
identical legislation in S. 432. Senator Paul Cover- 
dell (R-GA) also has introduced legislation (S. 1) to 
assist children who attend dangerous schools with 
educational scholarships. 

CONCLUSION 

To choice advocates around the country, 
1996 likely will be remembered as the year that 
paved the way for a flurry of victories in 1997 and be- 
yond. As in previous years, state and local govern- 
ments and the private sector are leading the way in 
devising, lobbyings and implementing the nation’s 
most cutting-edge reforms. As the numbers of school 
choice, private scholarship, and charter school pro- 
grams multiply around the country, the anti-school 
choice movement is finding it increasingly difficult 
to fight against reforms that empower parents more 
than bureaucrats. For these reasons, 1997 promises to 
be an interesting and productive year for education 
initiatives. 

The state-by-state analyses that follow pro- 
vide “snapshots” of the status of each state’s progress 
toward school choice and charter schools through 
December 1996. The state profiles include average 
enrollments, per pupil expenditures, pupil/teacher ra- 
tios, graduation rates, and academic and college test 
score rankings. Each summary includes information 
on the state’s education statistics, an overview of re- 
form efforts, and an analysis of recent developments 
in school choice and charter schools in 1996, as well 
as the governor’s position on market-based reforms 
and a list of state and local contacts. 

Much has happened in the last year. When 
parents and education reform advocates look back at 
1996, they should remember it as the year that 
smoothed the rough terrain for numerous market- 
based education reform victories in 1997. 



For further information and updated informa- 
tion on school choice initiatives in each state, visit 
The Heritage Foundation’s School Choice Web site 
at www.heritage.orglheritagelschools. The authors 
may be contacted either by calling (202) 546-4400 or 
by sending an e-mail message to shokraiin@heri- 
tage.org or hanksd@heritage.org. 
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An Explanation of the 
State Summary Categories 

State Profile: 

Total number of students in public elementary and 
secondary schools: The number of students en- 
rolled in the fall of 1994. 

Per pupil spending: The average amount spent per 
student, which was based on current expendi- 
tures divided by 1994/1995 enrollment in public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Per pupil spending rank: The ranking within the 50 
states and the District of Columbia. 

PupiUTeacher ratio: The total enrollment divided by 
total number of teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools during the 1994/1995 
school year. 

PupiUTeacher rank: The ranking within the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Graduation rate: A percentage based on the number 
of public high school graduates in 1995 divided 
by the enrollment for that school year. 

Graduation rank: a ranking within the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

ACTISAT rank: A ranking of average scores on the 
college entrance exams. States are ranked ac- 
cording to the predominant test administered 
(the SAT or the ACT). 

NAEP score: The average score of students on the 
1994 fourth grade National Assessment of Edu- 
cation Progress (NAEP) reading test. The NAEP 
is a congressionally mandated program of the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
within the U.S. Department of Education. The 
test has served as a barometer of student perfor- 
mance in mathematics, reading, writing, and 
other academic subjects for over 25 years. Un- 
fortunately, not all states participate in these as- 
sessments. The 1994 fourth grade reading scores 
are used in this report’s rankings. 

Background: A snapshot of the status of education 
reform in the state as of January 1, 1996. 



Progress in 1996: Specific activity on the charter 
school, school choice, and voucher front in each 
state. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: A snapshot of de- 
velopments on school choice and charter 
schools, including legislative efforts, private 
vouchers, judicial activity, and new schools. 

Position of the Governor: The governor’s position on 
market-based choice in education. 

State Contacts: Groups and individuals at the state 
and local levels with expertise in market-based 
education reform. 
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A SCHOOL CHOICE GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

Charter school: A “public” school created and operated by a group of teachers or other qualified individuals 
that is largely free from state and district oversight. Charter schools differ from magnet schools in the 
method of creation and level of autonomy. 

Controlled choice: Choice of school that has been limited by court-ordered desegregation guidelines. In Mis- 
souri, for example, Kansas City and St. Louis must observe strict racial guidelines for the placement of 
students in city schools. Parents are limited to choices that will not upset the racial balance of a particular 
school. 

Full choice: Choice that includes public schools as well as private and religious schools. 

Inter-district choice: Choice that allows students to cross district lines. Some states, such as Colorado, allow 
inter-district choice among only a limited number of districts. 

Intra-district choice: Open enrollment among schools within a particular district. Also referred to as trans- 
fers. 

Magnet schools: Public schools that offer specialized programs. Sometimes used as a voluntary method to 
achieve racial balance when districts are under court order to desegregate. Magnet schools offer students 
an option or a substitute for their own location-based school assignments. 

Mandatory statewide choice: See open enrollment. 

Open enrollment: Parents decide which public school their children will attend anywhere in the state, rather 
than having children assigned to a school based on home location. With voluntary open enrollment, the 
district is not required to offer a choice, but may allow parents to choose the schools their children attend. 
With mandatory open enrollment, the district must allow parents this option. 

Post-secondary enrollment options: High school students (usually juniors or seniors) are permitted to enroll 
in courses at state universities or community colleges at government expense and receive high school and 
college credits for those courses. The money allocated for the student’s education pays for the courses 
selected, forcing high schools to compete with colleges for students. 

Private voucher programs: Programs supported by individuals, businesses, and other groups that give 
vouchers directly to low-income children to enable them to attend private schools. Programs differ by the 
types of support they give to families and by the types of schools that are eligible. 

Public school choice: Choice only among public schools. 

Site-based management: The responsibility for decisions affecting the personnel and educational policies of 
a school is shifted from a central administration or school board to “committees” of teachers and the prin- 
cipal (and perhaps parents) of that school. 

Tax credits: Funding method for choice through which parents receive credit against income or property taxes 
for money they spend on private school tuition, books, or other expenses. Tax credits have been ruled con- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme Court. 

Voluntary choice: See open enrollment. 

Vouchers: Certificates with a designated dollar value that may be applied toward tuition or fees at the public 
or private educational institution of the parents’ choice. Used in much the same way food stamps are used 
to buy food, or housing vouchers are used to offset rent. 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 733,458^ 

• Per pupil spending: $4,137 

• Per pupil spending rank: 46 out of 5 1 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.6/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 36 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 61.6 percent 

• Graduation rank: 45 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 24 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 29 out of 39 

Background: 

A law passed in 1991 but not yet implemented 
would allow students to choose a public school 
within their school district under certain condi- 
tions. Participation by a school district is volun- 
tary. Individual schools within participating 
districts would have to accept transfers from an- 
other school unless there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances, such as space limitations or 
court-ordered racial balance requirements. The 
state legislature has not yet voted to fund this leg- 
islation. 

State Representative A1 Knight (R) introduced a 
pilot voucher bill in 1991 and again in 1992 to 
permit districts to pursue school choice. The leg- 
islation did not pass and has not been reintro- 
duced. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 



1. American Legislative Exchange Council, Report Card on Ameri- 
can Education 1995. 



Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Fob James, Jr., a Republican, has indi- 
cated that he is receptive to public school choice. 
He has no stated position on private school 
choice or charter schools. 

State Contacts: 

Alabama Eagle Forum 

Eunice Smith, President 
4200 Stone River Circle 
Birmingham, AL 35213 
Phone: (205) 879-7096 
Fax: (205) 871-2859 

Alabama Family Alliance 

Gary Palmer, President 
P.O. Box 59692 
Birmingham, AL 35259 
Phone: (205) 870-9900 
Fax: (205) 870-4407 
E-mail: alfamallia@aol.com 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 122,494 

• Per pupil spending: $9,323 

• Per pupil spending rank: 1 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 16.8/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 29 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 70.4 percent 

• Graduation rank: 32 out of 5 1 

• ACT rank: 4 out of 24 

• NAEP score: N/A 



School Choice Programs 



Background: 

Several State Board of Education officials have 
strongly backed educational choice in the past. 
Their efforts compelled Governor Wally Hickel 
to appoint a special commission in 1991 to exam- 
ine the school choice issue. The commission’s re- 
port, released in 1992, fell short of advocating 
full choice, but its authors favored experimenting 
with charter schools, magnet schools, and other 
types of choice within the public school system. 

In June 1995, a State Board of Education regula- 
tion took effect that allows school districts to ac- 
cept part-time enrollment in public schools of 
private school, home school, and correspondence 
school students. State funding follows the stu- 
dents. 

During the 1995 legislative session. Governor 
Tony Knowles signed into law a restrictive char- 
ter school bill, CSSB 88 (FIN), which took effect 
on July 1, 1995. The bill established a pilot pro- 
gram for charter schools, capped the number of 
charter schools at any given time at 30, and man- 
dated geographic balance for the schools. The 
law imposed further restrictions such as an appli- 
cation that must be approved by the local school 
board and State Board of Education and a five- 
year limit on each school charter. The law does 
exempt charter schools from the local school dis- 
trict’s textbook, program, curriculum, and sched- 
uling requirements. 

Vouchers to allow children to attend private 
schools are still not possible in Alaska. The state 
constitution prohibits the expenditure of public 
funds for the direct benefit of private schools. 

Progress in 1996: 

Alaska opened its first three charter schools in the 
fall of 1996. Two of the charter schools were 
new, and the third was converted from an exist- 
ing traditional public school. One of the schools 
designed a program to help students at risk of 
dropping out of school. 
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Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Tony Knowles, a Democrat, supports 
charter schools. He has not stated a position on 
school choice or vouchers since these programs 
are not permitted under Alaska’s state constitu- 
tion. 

State Contacts: 

Alaska Department of Education 

Shirley J. Holloway, Commissioner 
Web site: http:! www.educ.state.ak.us 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 791,689 

• Per pupil spending: $3,750 

• Per pupil spending rank: 48 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 21.1/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 49 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 63.6 percent 

• Graduation rank: 42 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 18 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 31 out of 39 

Background: 

Today, Arizona has one of the strongest charter 
school laws in America. According to the Center 
for Education Reform, “A 1996 study by the 
Goldwater Institute lay to rest some of the myths 
surrounding the state’s charter program. Goldwa- 
ter’s study showed that contrary to the claim that 
charters would merely provide publicly funded 
elite schools for students already in private 
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schools, more than 69 percent of charter-school 
students attended public school the previous 
year, 16 percent had been in private schools, 9 
percent had either not begun school, dropped out, 
or been expelled, and 6 percent had been home 
schooled.”^ 

In 1994, Arizona passed the Arizona School Im- 
provement Act. This law allowed the creation of 
charter schools as alternatives to traditional pub- 
lic schools and established a new State Board for 
Charter Schools which could also grant charters; 
the charter school board was appropriated $1 mil- 
lion to assist with charter school start-up costs. 
Any public body, private citizen, or organization 
can apply for a charter and organize a charter 
school. Applications for the five-year charters 
can be submitted to the charter school board or 
the state school board, which are limited to grant- 
ing a maximum of 25 charters per year, or to the 
local school boards, which have no limit. 

The Arizona School Improvement Act provides 
each charter school with almost complete auton- 
omy. The charter schools are legally indepen- 
dent; therefore, they are exempt from state laws 
and regulations in such areas as teacher certifica- 
tion, compliance reviews, and mandated classes. 
To be approved, a charter school must comply 
with civil rights legislation as well as insurance 
and special education laws. No charter school can 
deny admission to students based on academic 
ability or physical handicap. 

Funding for each charter school is simple and 
fair. Arizona charter schools are eligible to re- 
ceive grants of up to $100,000 for each of two 
years. In state-sponsored charter schools, state 
and federal funds flow from the state to the 
school. If a district sponsors the charter school, 
federal, state, and local funds flow through the 
district to the school. The amount of funding 
available to the school must be at least equal to 
the minimum per-pupil expenditure within the 
district. 



2. Center for Education Reform, School Reform in the United States: 
State by State Summary, Spring 1997, p. 8. 







Arizona does not have a school choice program 
in place, although some public school districts re- 
portedly accommodate student requests for trans- 
fers to different schools. Arizona law permits 
special education students and students designat- 
ed as “unable to profit from public schools” to 
use state funding to attend private schools. Dur- 
ing the 1996/1997 school year, 4,000 children 
used the allocated student funds to attend private 
education programs. This was twice the number 
of students served by the program during the 
1995/1996 school year. 

CEO (Children’s Educational Opportunity Foun- 
dation) America has initiated a private voucher 
program in Phoenix known as the Arizona 
School Choice Trust. Currently, 104 children re- 
ceive scholarships to attend private schools, with 
an additional 100 children on a waiting list. 

Progress in 1996: 

Arizona has more charter schools in operation 
than any other state in the nation. In 1996, 95 
charter schools were opened, bringing the total 
number of operating charter schools in the state 
to 164. During the 1996/1997 school year, these 
schools served over 17,000 students. More than a 
third of the charter schools in Arizona have de- 
signed programs to serve at-risk students. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: During the 1995 session, the state 
legislature considered House Bill 2177, which 
would have established a two-year statewide 
voucher pilot program for fiscal years 1996/1997 
and 1997/1998. This legislation would have pro- 
vided a $3,500 voucher to any student in kinder- 
garten through 12th grade who applied to the 
program, and the student then could have used 
the voucher at any accredited public or private 
school. The bill passed the Education Committee 
on February 15, 1996, and the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on February 24, 1996, but died 
in the House Rules Committee. 
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School Choice Programs 



During the 1996 legislative session, Senate Bill 
1216 was considered to provide residents of Ari- 
zona with an income tax credit of up to $500 a 
year for contributions made to private scholar- 
ship funds. This tax credit was rejected by the 
State Senate by a vote of 16 to 14 in late Febru- 
ary. In April, it was reintroduced as a rider to an- 
other bill which was approved on a 4 to 2 party- 
line vote by Republican majority members of a 
joint House-Senate conference committee. On 
April 20, 1996, the legislative session ended with 
no further action on the bill. 

Developments in 1997: 

On April 7, 1997, Governor Fife Symington 
signed into law legislation allowing the state’s 
residents to claim an income tax credit of up to 
$500 for donations to charitable organizations 
that provide scholarships to help children attend 
private schools. This law is the first of its kind in 
the country. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Symington, a Republican, is a strong 
advocate of vouchers, charter schools, and re- 
turning control of education to local communities 
and families. Since he took office, he has request- 
ed, and has pushed consistently, for voucher leg- 
islation that would allow parents to send their 
children to the public or private schools of their 
choice. 

State Contacts: 

Arizona Association of Charter Schools 

2421 East Isabella 
Mesa, AZ 85204 
Phone: (602) 497-5337 

Arizona Department of Public Instruction 

Lisa Graham Keegan, Superintendent 

1535 West Jefferson 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Phone: (602) 542-4361 

Fax: (602) 542-5440 

Web site: http://www.ade.state.az.us/ 



Arizonans for an Empowered Future 

ChamBria Henderson, Director 
P.O. Box 2576 
Mesa, AZ 85214-2576 
Phone: (602) 832-8853 
Fax: (602) 832-5069 

Arizona School Choice Trust 

Jack McVaugh, President 
Sydney Hoff-Hay, Executive Director 
Dixie Patterson, Administrator 
8711 East Pinnacle Peak Road 
Suite 203 

Scottsdale, AZ 85255 
McVaugh: 

Phone: (602) 585-0667 
Fax: (602) 585-3795 
Hoff-Hay /Patterson: 

Phone: (602) 340-9302 
Fax: (602) 263-7790 

Goldwater Institute 

Jeffry Flake, Executive Director 

Bank One Center Concourse 

201 North Central Avenue 

Phoenix, AZ 85004 

Phone: (602) 256-7018 

Fax: (602) 256-7045 

E-mail: goldwater@soho.ios.com 

Web site: http://soho.ios.com/~goldwat 

Lincoln Caucus 

Sydney Hoff-Hay, President 
P.O. Box 9854 
Phoenix, AZ 85004 
Phone: (602) 248-0136 
Fax: (602) 230-8413 

Morrison Institute 

Lori Mulholland 
Arizona State University 
Box 874405 

Tempe, AZ 85287-4405 
Phone: (602) 965-4525 
Fax: (602) 965-9219 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 432,317 

• Per pupil spending: $3,303 

• Per pupil spending rank: 51 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 11 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 76.5 percent 

• Graduation rank: 19 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 21 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 28 out of 39 

Background: 

The legislature enacted a voluntary inter-district 
open enrollment law in 1989 permitting parents 
to enroll their children in public schools outside 
their own school districts. The law took effect in 
the 1990/1991 school year and includes an out- 
reach program to help parents decide where to 
send their children. Since the program is volun- 
tary on the district level, districts can opt out if, 
for instance, space is not available in their 
schools. Because state education funding follows 
the students to the new district, districts generally 
accommodate transfer students. 

Of the 305 Arkansas school districts, 176 partic- 
ipated in the program during the 1995/1996 
school year. A total of 1,912 students took advan- 
tage of this opportunity. Although transportation 
technically is the responsibility of the transfer- 
ring student, state aid covers a student’s transfer 
costs. 

CEO (Children’s Educational Opportunity Foun- 
dation) of Central Arkansas, founded in 1992 by 
Little Rock businessman Blant Hurt, awards half- 
tuition scholarships of up to $1,000 to low- in- 
come students to attend the district school of their 
choice. Modeled after the private voucher pro- 
gram sponsored by Patrick Rooney of the Golden 



Rule Insurance Company in Indianapolis, the Lit- 
tle Rock program provided scholarship aid to 394 
students for the 1996/1997 school year. 

On April 10, 1995, then-Govemor Jim Guy 
Tucker signed Act 1126 (House Bill 1934) into 
law, establishing a weak form of charter schools 
for the state. The act allows any local school to 
become a charter school, provided: 

• It is approved by the local Board of Education; 

• The charter proposal does not infringe upon or re- 
move any existing collective bargaining require- 
ments; 

• The school has the support of two-thirds of the 
employees of the petitioning public school; 

• The school has the support of two-thirds of the 
parents of the students of the petitioning school; 

• The school establishes a plan to meet pre-estab- 
lished state and national education goals; 

• The school accepts the established rules and reg- 
ulations imposed on the charter school by the 
State Board of Education; and 

• The school allows the charter to be ruled invalid 
if at least two-thirds of the employees of the 
school change their minds. 

Due to the strict bureaucratic requirements and 
heavy mandates placed upon charter schools by 
this act, there is little hope of serious improve- 
ment in the school choices available to parents in 
Arkansas. The regulatory hoops are likely to dis- 
courage teachers and parents, including those 
who are committed to reform. 

Progress in 1996: 

There are no charter schools in operation in Ar- 
kansas. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice or voucher leg- 
islation was introduced during the 1996 legisla- 
tive session. 



School Choice Programs 



Position of the Governor: 

Governor Mike Huckabee, a Republican, sup- 
ports strengthening the state’s charter school leg- 
islation. He has not initiated any school choice 
efforts and is skeptical of the success of a state- 
wide voucher system in his predominantly rural 
state. 

State Contacts: 

Arkansans for School Choice 
Oscar Stilley, Chairman 
Central Mall, Suite 516 
Fort Smith, AR 72903 
Phone: (501) 452-3714 

Arkansas Policy Foundation 

Michael W. Watson, President 
8201 Cantrell Road, Suite 325 
Little Rock, AR 72227 
Phone: (501) 227-4815 
Fax: (501) 227-8970 
E-mail: aggiemw2@aol.com 

CEO of Central Arkansas 

Joe Irby, Director 
P.O. Box 193314 
Little Rock, AR 72219 
Phone: (501)565-1111 
Fax: (501)565-3577 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 5,340,000 

• Per pupil spending: $5,297 

• Per pupil spending rank: 27 out of 5 1 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 24.1/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 5 1 out of 5 1 

• Graduation rate: 65.7 percent 

• Graduation rank: 37 out of 5 1 

• SAT rank: 9 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 38 out of 39 



Background: 

Although Arizona has a greater number of char- 
ter schools, California has the largest charter 
school enrollment with almost 45,000 students. 
There is enormous variety among California’s 
charter schools. Programs include home-based 
education, independent learning, programs for 
the gifted, schools for students expelled from tra- 
ditional public schools, international studies, 
multilingual schools, programs for youth re- 
leased from detention centers, a museum school, 
and others. 

Governor Pete Wilson signed the California 
Charter School Act, sponsored by Senator Gary 
Hart (D) and Assemblywoman Delaine Eastin 
(D), in September 1992. The legislation allows 
the establishment of up to 100 charter schools 
within the state, with no more than 10 charter 
schools allowed per school district. Each charter 
is granted for five years, and subsequent renewals 
are awarded at five-year intervals. 

Charter schools are public schools created and 
run by teachers and staff. They are largely free 
from state and district oversight. The application 
process for a charter requires the support of 10 
percent of the teachers in the school district or 50 
percent of the teachers within the individual 
school. The law does not require that charter 
schools hire licensed teachers. Funding for each 
attending student in the charter school is 100 per- 
cent of the average per-pupil spending in the par- 
ticular school district. Private schools are not 
allowed to apply for charter status. 

Charter school legislation has succeeded in Cali- 
fornia primarily because the education establish- 
ment has followed the “lesser of two evils” 
theory. Because of active discussions on the is- 
sues of vouchers and choice, the California teach- 
ers union and its allies have had to focus their 
well-funded attacks on preventing these propos- 
als from becoming law. This has allowed charter 
school legislation to move to the forefront of the 
education reform debate with limited opposition 
from liberals and the teachers unions. 
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The California legislature passed a law in 1987 
allowing children in kindergarten through 12th 
grade to transfer to the public school closest to 
their parents’ work or child-care facility. Partici- 
pation in California’s inter-district choice pro- 
gram is optional for the school districts. Intra- 
district choice, however, is mandatory; students 
are responsible for their own transportation. 

School choice became a major political issue in 
California in 1993. Proposition 174, a sweeping 
initiative, would have amended the California 
constitution to provide $2,600 vouchers to fami- 
lies to enroll their school-age children in public, 
private, or religiously affiliated schools. It failed 
to pass, attracting only 30 percent of the votes 
cast. The California Teachers Association, the 
measure’s most formidable opponent, contribut- 
ed at least $10 million of the approximately $16 
million spent on the campaign against the school 
choice initiative. Supporters of the measure were 
able to raise only $2.7 million. 

In the area of private scholarships, the Archdio- 
cese of Los Angeles Education Foundation has 
awarded scholarships to children of low-income 
families to attend Catholic schools since 1988. 
CEO (Children’s Educational Opportunity Foun- 
dation) of Southern California provides scholar- 
ships to 799 children for the 1996/1997 school 
year; 5,000 children are currently on its waiting 
list. Oakland’s branch of CEO America provided 
250 scholarships for the 1996/1997 school year 
and has 2,142 children on its waiting list. 

Progress in 1996: 

An additional 32 charter schools opened in Cali- 
fornia in 1996, bringing the total to 118. Al- 
though the legislature defeated a bill that would 
have increased the 100- school cap on charter 
schools, the State Department of Education de- 
cided to waive the limit on a school-by-school 
basis. The number of charter schools in Califor- 
nia has now exceeded the original cap of 100 
schools set in 1992. 

According to the Center for Education Reform, 
“Charter operations are also being validated 
within the legal system. In April 1996, Horizon 



Instructional Systems won a long battle against 
the California Education Department which had 
tried to require that the school provide nothing 
that other districts do not offer.... In two separate 
cases in August 1996, superior court judges up- 
held charter schools’ exemption from the state’s 
collective bargaining laws, further strengthening 
legal precedence in favor of charter flexibility 
and autonomy in the state.” 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: In 1996, eight charter school 
bills were introduced in California. Assembly- 
woman Jan Goldsmith (R— San Diego) sponsored 
Assembly Bill 66, which would have established 
an alternative process through which entire 
school districts could be chartered. A.B. 66 was 
amended and reintroduced on January 12, 1996, 
after being defeated during the 1995 legislative 
session. Although it passed both the Assembly 
and the Senate, Governor Wilson vetoed the bill 
in the fall of 1996 because it gave the teachers 
unions power to approve or veto charter petitions. 
A.B. 66 was the only “charter” school bill en- 
dorsed by the powerful California Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Assemblyman Louis Caldera (D-Los Angeles) 
introduced two charter school bills which also 
were considered in 1996. A.B. 198, introduced in 
1995 and continued in 1996, sought to raise the 
cap on charter schools from 100 to 300. The bill 
was passed by the Republican majority in the As- 
sembly but was killed by the Democrat majority 
on the Senate Education Committee. Caldera’s 
second bill, A.B. 2463, was introduced in 1996 
and authorized charter school petitioners to seek 
charter school status from a variety of public ed- 
ucation authorities, including California State 
Universities and the California State Board of 
Education. A.B. 2463 was passed by the Assem- 
bly, but then died in the Senate Education Com- 
mittee on July 1996. 

Assemblyman Steve Baldwin (R— San Diego) in- 
troduced A.B. 2106 to lift the 100-charter cap and 
prohibit charter issues from being addressed in 
collective bargaining agreements. This bill was 
killed in July 1996. 
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Assemblywoman Kerry Mazzoni (D-Marin) at- 
tempted to clarify charter school staff liability 
with A.B. 2135. Although his bill was passed by 
both the Assembly and the Senate, it was vetoed 
by Governor Wilson because of major technical 
flaws discovered after passage. A.B. 2136, also 
introduced by Mazzoni, authorizes and funds an 
evaluation of charter school progress which 
would be conducted by a legislative analyst. 
Passed by both house of the legislature and 
signed into law by Governor Wilson, this bill ef- 
fectively moves evaluation of charter schools for- 
ward by one year. 

A.B. 3384, introduced by Assemblyman Wally 
Know (D— Los Angeles), allows charter schools 
to participate in the revolving loans that are used 
by new school districts. It clarifies that charter 
schools are subject to the same statewide assess- 
ment tests given to public schools, and requires 
charter petitions to address dispute resolution 
matters. The bill was sponsored by the Little 
Hoover Commission, a state watchdog agency 
which issued a favorable study on charter 
schools. A.B. 3384 was passed by the Assembly 
and the Senate, and was signed into law by Gov- 
ernor Wilson. 

Assemblyman Kevin Murray (D-Compton) in- 
troduced A.B. 2737 to prohibit parent/school 
contracts, a common and worthwhile practice 
among charter schools. This bill relied on a mis- 
leading study published by WestEd, a public 
agency serving the four-state region of Arizona, 
California, Nevada, and Utah which was created 
when Far West Laboratory for Educational Re- 
search and Development (FWL) and Southwest 
Regional Laboratory (SWRL) merged. The 
WestEd study claimed that these contracts denied 
access to minorities, who presumably cannot 
make choices for their children or get involved in 
the schools as more “well to do” parents can. The 
bill died in the Assembly Education Committee. 

With the state legislature led by a liberal majori- 
ty, California education reformers can expect 
more legislation like the restrictive bill intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Murray. Defenders of 
the status quo will continue to place obstacles in 



the way of charter schools by requiring increased 
state regulation. 

School Choice: Republicans in the California As- 
sembly, led by Speaker Curt Pringle, introduced 
a package of education measures in 1996 that in- 
cluded a voucher bill. A.B. 3180, which was sup- 
ported strongly by Governor Pete Wilson, would 
have made “opportunity scholarships” available 
to students at schools that rank academically in 
the lowest 5 percent of the state, with scholarship 
amounts equal to 90 percent of the state’s per-pu- 
pil cost (about $4,500) or to the tuition cost at the 
private school of the parents’ choice, whichever 
is less. After being approved in the Assembly on 
May 31 by a vote of 41 to 35, the bill was killed 
in committee by the Democrat-controlled Senate 
in June. Senate Democrats proposed instead a bill 
which would give $91 million in direct aid to 
California’s troubled public schools. That bill 
was passed by the Senate. The two houses were 
unable to reach consensus on either bill. 

In addition to proposing legislation, reformers at- 
tempted to get a voucher initiative on the Novem- 
ber 1996 ballot. This effort was unsuccessful 
because supporters failed to collect the required 
number of signatures. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Pete Wilson, a Republican, signed the 
1992 California Charter School Act and has stat- 
ed that he favors public school choice. In 1993, 
however, he opposed Proposition 174, which 
would have provided for public, private, or reli- 
gious school choice in California, because of a 
potential $2 billion cost to the state. In his 1996 
State of the State address. Governor Wilson pro- 
posed a limited pilot voucher system called “op- 
portunity scholarships.” 
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State Contacts: 

Archdiocese of Los Angeles Education 
Foundation 

Susan M. Knoell, Director 
1531 West Ninth Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 
Phone: (213) 251-2635 
Fax: (213) 383-1286 

Assemblyman Steve Baldwin 

Room 2174 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Phone: (916) 445-3266 
Fax: (916) 323-8470 

California Public Policy Foundation 

John Kurzweil, President 
P.O. Box 931 
Camarillo, CA 93011 
Phone:(805)445-9183 

California Department of Education 

Dave Patterson 
721 Capitol Mall, Room 556 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
Phone: (916) 657-2516 
Fax: (916) 657-5457 

Capitol Resource Institute 

Michael Bowman, Executive Director 
1314 H Street, Suite 203 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Phone: (916) 498-1940 
Fax: (916) 448-2888 

Center for the Study of Popular Culture 

Lloyd Billingsly 

9911 West Pico Boulevard 

Suite 1290 

Los Angeles, CA 90035 
Phone: (800) 752-6562 
Fax: (310) 843-3692 



Charter Schools Project 

Eric Premack 

Institute for School Reform 
Sacramento State University 
600 J Street 
Sacramento, CA 95819 
Phone: (916) 278-4600 

Claremont Institute 

Charles Heatherly, Executive Vice President 
250 West First Street, Suite 330 
Claremont, CA 91711 
Phone: (909) 621-6825 
Fax: (909) 626-8724 

Golden State Center for Policy Studies 

Brian Kennedy, Director 
The Golden State Project 
1127 11th Street, Suite 206 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Phone: (916) 446-7924 
Fax: (916) 446-7990 

Oakland Children’s Educational Opportunity 
Foundation (CEO) 

Deborah Wright, Administrator 
P.O. Box 14068 
Oakland, CA 14068 
Phone: (510) 339-9770 

Pacific Research Institute for Public Policy 

Pam Riley, Education Analyst 
755 Sansome Street, Suite 450 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
Phone: (415) 989-0833 
Fax: (415) 989-2411 

The Reason Foundation 

Lynn Scarlett 

3415 South Sepulveda Boulevard, #400 
Los Angeles, CA 90034 
Phone: (310) 391-2245 
Fax: (310)391-4395 

RPP International 

Paul Berman 
2200 Powell Street 
Suite 250 

Emeryville, CA 94710 
Phone: (510) 450-2550 
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Senate Republican Fiscal Committee 

Ann McKinney, Education Consultant 
State Capitol 
Room 2209 

Sacramento, CA 95831 
Phone: (916) 323-9221 

Southern California Children’s Educational 
Opportunity Foundation (CEO) 

Andrea Speaker, Administrator 
P.O. Box 459 
Cerritos, CA 90702-0459 
Phone: (310) 407-1538 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 640,521 

• Per pupil spending: $5,101 

• Per pupil spending rank: 31 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 18.5/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 43 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 74.6 percent 

• Graduation rank: 23 out of 5 1 

• ACT rank: 5 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 19 out of 39 

Background: 

Open enrollment laws in Colorado allow parents 
to choose a public school for their children either 
within or outside of the district in which they live. 
Open enrollment was enacted in 1990 as a 
six-year pilot program, and took effect in June 
1991. It is being phased in at a rate of three school 
districts per year. District officials must apply to 
the Colorado Department of Education to partic- 
ipate in the program. There are limitations: There 
must be space in the school in which parents wish 
to enroll a child; the school must offer appropri- 
ate services for the child if needed (as in the case 
of special needs, either cognitive or physical); the 
child must meet any eligibility requirements; and 



admission must not create a need to modify the 
curriculum. 

At the conclusion of the six-year program in 
1997, the legislature will make a final decision on 
whether to institute public school choice state- 
wide and allow all students to attend any public 
school in the state. 

In November 1992, a full school choice ballot 
initiative known as Choice School Reform failed 
by a margin of 62 percent to 37 percent. The ini- 
tiative would have provided parents with a 
voucher worth 50 percent of the existing per-pu- 
pil expenditure to send their children to the pub- 
lic, private, or parochial school of choice. 

In June 1993, the Colorado legislature passed the 
Charter School Bill (Senate Bill 93-183), spon- 
sored by Senator Bill Owens (R-Arapahoe) and 
Representative Peggy Kerns (D-Arapahoe). The 
bill empowers any group of concerned parents, 
teachers, or members of the community to submit 
a charter school application. The legislation de- 
fines a charter school as a “public” school with 
provisions that allow the school to be slightly in- 
dependent from state and local regulations while 
remaining within the school district (Section 22- 
30.5-104). Enrollment in charter schools is open. 

Under the 1993 law, Colorado has authorized the 
granting of up to 50 charters before July 1, 1997. 
The law requires that the charters must be distrib- 
uted equally throughout the state. It also requires 
that 13 or more of these schools be designed to 
increase educational opportunities for at-risk stu- 
dents (those likely to drop out of school). 

The funding for each charter is determined 
through a negotiation between the district and the 
charter school (Section 22-30.5-112). Under the 
law, the charter school is entitled to at least 80 
percent of the district’s per-pupil operating reve- 
nue. According to finance guidelines, state and 
federal funds flow from the state to the county, 
then to the district, and finally to the charter 
school. Additionally, local funds flow from the 
district to the charter school. 
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Charter schools are not completely free from 
state and local regulations. Each charter, through 
its application process, must seek waivers from 
specific school district policies. Each charter 
school can petition the State Board of Education 
for waivers from state law and regulations re- 
garding specific education standards. 

Like Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, and Ohio, Colo- 
rado offers post-secondary enrollment options to 
high school juniors and seniors who wish to take 
college courses at state expense while in high 
school. 

Progress in 1996: 

Eight new charter schools opened their doors in 
Colorado in 1996, bringing the total to 32 
schools. 

Although Colorado has yet to implement a pub- 
licly funded school choice program, Denver’s 
Educational Options for Children program is pro- 
viding $56,670 in tuition scholarships for 78 
low-income students at area schools during the 
1996/1997 school year. This program is funded 
entirely by the Coors Foundation. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school initiatives 
were introduced during the 1996 session. 

School Choice: No school choice or voucher ini- 
tiatives were introduced during the 1996 legisla- 
tive session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Roy Romer, a Democrat, adamantly 
opposes allowing parents to choose private 
schools under a voucher or tuition tax credit sys- 
tem. Romer, however, supports the concept of 
public school choice and signed the Charter 
School Bill into law during the 1993 legislative 
session. 



State Contacts: 

Colorado Department of Education 

William T. Randall 

201 East Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203-1799 

Phone: (303) 866-6600 

Fax: (303) 830-0793 

Web site: http:llwww.cde.state.co.us 

Education Commission of the States 

Mark Weston, State Services Coordinator 

Rexford Brown, Senior Fellow 

707 17th Street, Suite 2700 

Denver, CO 80202-3427 

Phone: (303) 299-3630 

Fax: (303) 296-8332 

Educational Options for Children 

Carol Strathman, Coordinator 
c/o Adolph Coors Foundation 
3773 Cherry Creek North Drive 
Suite 955, East Tower 
Denver, CO 80209 
Phone: (303) 388-1636 
Fax: (303) 388-1684 

Independence Institute 

Tom Tancredo, President 
14142 Denver West Parkway, #185 
Golden, CO 80401 
Phone: (303) 279-6536 
Fax: (303) 279-4176 

National Conference of State Legislatures 

William Pound, Executive Director 
Connie Koprowicz, Policy Specialist 
1560 Broadway, Suite 700 
Denver, CO 80202 
Phone: (303) 830-2200 
Fax: (303) 863-8003 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 503,216 

• Per pupil spending: $7,545 

• Per pupil spending rank: 5 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 14.6/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 7 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 76.0 percent 

• Graduation rank: 20 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 6 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 7 out of 39 

Background: 

School districts in Connecticut offer transporta- 
tion to private school students and are reimbursed 
by the state. This currently is the only manner in 
which public funds are used to support private 
education in the state of Connecticut. 

On October 24, 1995, Governor John Rowland 
issued Executive Order No. 8 to authorize the ap- 
pointment of the Governor’s Commission on 
School Choice. The order was issued in response 
to results of the Connecticut Mastery Tests: In 
most urban school districts, less than 10 percent 
of the students achieved the state’s goals for their 
grade levels. Combined with the skyrocketing 
school dropout rate, this poor achievement fur- 
ther emphasized the need for serious educational 
reform. 

The commission, co-chaired by Representatives 
Reginald Beamon (D) and Paul Knierim (R), 
consisted of 16 members from various back- 
grounds: public and private school teachers and 
administrators, public officials, business profes- 
sionals, and a student from the Connecticut pri- 
vate school system. The commission 
recommended four major initiatives: 



Early Childhood Educational Choice Program. 
The commission recommended a statewide pilot 
program in school choice to give financial assis- 
tance to all families for a broad range of accred- 
ited public and private early childhood education 
programs. This assistance could be achieved 
through a tax credit against the state income tax 
for a portion of the tuition and fees paid to ac- 
credited early childhood education programs. 
Families with no tax liability therefore would be 
eligible for a periodic credit to be applied to tu- 
ition and fees. 

Project Concern. The commission recommended 
that Project Concern, a public-school-only 
choice program operating in Greater Hartford, 
expand its choice options as soon as possible. For 
example, options should include accredited pri- 
vate schools and public schools for students in 
participating suburban districts. Parents of 
Project Concern students who choose a private 
school would receive either an income tax credit 
or a scholarship in an amount not to exceed 50 
percent of the district’s spending per pupil; the 
district would be entitled to retain the remaining 
50 percent. Existing state funding for transporta- 
tion of Project Concern students to those schools 
would be increased. 

The commission also recommended the imple- 
mentation of a program that would work in con- 
junction with the voluntary transfer of urban 
students to suburban public schools. Financial in- 
centives would be offered to urban public schools 
to attract out-of-district students. Specifically, 
any urban school that accepted out-of-district stu- 
dents would receive a grant per student equal to 
100 percent of the receiving district’s revenue per 
pupil. The commission urged the General As- 
sembly to explore all financial incentives to en- 
courage other school districts to participate in 
Project Concern. 

Charter Schools. The commission strongly rec- 
ommended charter schools in Connecticut. It rec- 
ommended that charter schools should have full 
autonomy from local boards of education. Char- 
ter schools should be funded publicly on an equal 
basis with other public schools, and should re- 
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ceive 100 percent of the school district’s average 
spending per pupil. The commission also recom- 
mended that charter schools should not charge tu- 
ition, but instead subsidize start-up costs by 
raising private funds. Although the commission 
failed to recommend that religious charter 
schools should be allowed under the law, it did 
recommend that all new charter schools should 
be free to structure their own curricula and areas 
of study, and be exempted from teacher tenure 
and certification laws. 

School Choice Implementation Study. The com- 
mission called upon the governor and the General 
Assembly to study the implementation of school 
choice programs within the state. The commis- 
sion would serve as a watchdog for the success or 
failure of any school choice reform initiatives 
that are enacted. 

On June 5, 1995, Governor Rowland and Repub- 
lican legislators withdrew Senate Bill 209 (An 
Act Concerning School Choice) from legislative 
consideration because they were concerned that 
they might not be able to gather enough support 
in the Senate. This bill, which would have al- 
lowed local communities to establish their own 
school choice programs, also included provisions 
for private school choice for low-income fami- 
lies. The bill would have provided vouchers 
worth 50 percent of a school district’s per-pupil 
expenditure to students who qualified for the fed- 
eral school lunch program. These vouchers, 
worth roughly $4,500, then could have been used 
at private or parochial schools of a family’s own 
choosing. S.B. 209 was similar to a 1994 school 
choice bill that failed on a tie vote. Even though 
support for the legislation was strong in the 
House, it was only marginal in the Senate. 

S.B. 309, the major charter school legislation of 
1995, would have allowed only public charter 
schools to be opened: It specifically prohibited 
non-public elementary or secondary schools 
from being established as charter schools. Only 
two charter schools could be approved in each 
district, and only 20 in the entire state. A charter 
would have been granted for a period of five 
years, and the school would have had to provide 



a yearly status report to the local board of educa- 
tion. Charter schools would have received 80 per- 
cent of the per-pupil cost of education in the 
district for each student, and local communities 
would have been responsible for any transporta- 
tion services for the school. The bill’s strongest 
provision was its lack of mandates or require- 
ments for certification in hiring charter school 
teachers. S.B. 309 was never brought up for a 
vote and died in the Senate. 

CEO Connecticut, based in Bridgeport, is a pri- 
vate voucher program that currently is providing 
124 children with the opportunity to attend pri- 
vate schools. There are 78 children on the waiting 
list. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: Governor John Rowland signed 
Senate Bill 59 (Public Act 96-214), authorizing 
the creation of 24 charter schools, on June 4, 
1996. The law went into effect on October 4, 
1996. 

School Choice: Opportunities to implement 
school choice recommendations made by Gover- 
nor Rowland’s School Choice Commission came 
in 1996 through House Bills 5087, 5698, and 
5071. Based on the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, H.B. 5071 would have established Project 
Concern as a model to implement choice pro- 
grams in other parts of the state. All families 
would be eligible to receive vouchers, with prior- 
ity given to low-income families, and the value of 
the scholarship would vary according to the dis- 
trict. Even though supporters gathered 76 votes in 
the House, the bill fell short of the 88 needed to 
pass. H.B. 5698 included a voucher component, 
and H.B. 5087 dealt with additional matters. 
None of these bills made it out of committee. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor John Rowland, a Republican, strongly 
supports both public and private school choice. 
He has stated that he supports the Commission on 
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School Choice’s final recommendations on edu- 
cation reform. Governor Rowland has vowed to 
fight for serious education reform in Connecticut. 

State Contacts: 

CEO Connecticut 

Dianne Nolte, Program Administrator 
P.O. Box 6364 
Bridgeport, CT 06606-0364 
Phone: (203) 334-3003 
Fax: (203) 334-7358 

Connecticut Federation of Catholic School 
Parents 

Matthew T. Boyle 
238 Jewett Avenue 
Bridgeport, CT 06606 
Phone: (203) 372-4301 
Fax: (203) 371-8698 

Family Institute of Connecticut 

Charles Stetson, Chairman 
P.O. Box 58 
Southport, CT 06490 
Phone: (203) 254-1039 
Fax: (203) 254-1039 

Yankee Institute for Public Policy Studies 

Laurence Cohen, Director 
117 New London Turnpike 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 
Phone: (860) 633-8188 
Fax: (860) 657-9444 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 106,813 

• Per pupil spending: $6,591 

• Per pupil spending rank: 9 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

' Pupil/Teacher ratio: 16.6/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 27 out of 51 
' Graduation rate: 64.5 percent 



• Graduation rank: 41 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 1 1 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 31 out of 39 

Background: 

House Bill 144, a public school choice law, 
passed during the 1995 legislative session, and 
public school choice was first implemented in 
Delaware in September 1996. The law allows 
parents to enroll their children in any public 
school in the state, both between and within dis- 
tricts, if the school’s capacity is adequate. It plac- 
es the burden of transportation costs for out-of- 
district school choice on families, but also pro- 
vides a funding mechanism for transportation 
costs associated with inter-district choice. The 
bill does not allow parents to use these funds for 
private or religious schools. 

Governor Thomas Carper signed Senate Bill 200, 
the Charter School Act of 1995, into law on July 
10, 1995. The Charter School Act establishes 
public charter schools but specifically prohibits 
religious, home-based, or sectarian charter 
schools. A maximum of 15 charter schools can be 
established through 1999. Each charter is award- 
ed for three years and is renewable every five 
years, but the charter is subject to review and ter- 
mination by the approving authority at any point. 
The legislation contains a complex set of rules 
and regulations on teacher hiring and certifica- 
tion, funding procedures, and transportation fi- 
nancing. It also allows charter schools some 
freedom from state and local regulations. 

While the Charter School Act of 1995 sets the 
stage for education reform with limits on the 
number and types of schools that can be char- 
tered, it still falls short of qualifying as a serious 
education initiative. 

Progress in 1996: 

Delaware's first two charter schools opened in 
September 1996. One of the schools is targeted 
specifically at the education at-risk students. 
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Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice initiatives were 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Thomas G. Carper, a Democrat, sup- 
ports both public school choice and charter 
schools. During the 1995 legislative session, he 
signed into law H.B. 144, establishing statewide 
public school choice, and S.B. 200, the Charter 
School Act of 1995. Governor Carper, however, 
opposes any form of voucher plan which in- 
volves private or religiously affiliated schools. 

State Contacts: 

Center for Innovative Government 

John H. Lopez 
P.O. Box 513 
Montchanin, DE 19710 
Phone: (302) 658-7638 
Fax: (302) 658-8869 

Delaware Public Policy Institute 

Pete Du Pont, Chairman 
Suzanne Moore, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 1052 

1201 North Orange Street, Suite 501 
Wilmington, DE 19899-1052 
Phone: (302) 655-7908 
Fax: (302) 654-0691 




District Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 80,420 

• Per pupil spending: $8,841 

• Per pupil spending rank: 3 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 13.3/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 2 out of 51 



• Graduation rate: 63.1 percent 

• Graduation rank: 44 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 22 out of 24 

• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

The District of Columbia stands as the truest 
byproduct of liberal social policy. Early in 1997, 
The Washington Post reported that “classroom 
deficiencies leave deep marks on [the] city’s chil- 
dren.”^ Specifically, “From 1991 to 1996, read- 
ing scores for the standardized Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills declined by 13.5 percent in 
grade six and remained below national norms in 
grades eight and 11.”^ After repeated failures by 
the school system to teach its students basic read- 
ing skills, the city hired Sylvan Learning Sys- 
tems, a private company, to teach 1,500 students 
at a cost of $2 million a year. For example, “At 
Patricia Roberts Harris [elementary school], 150 
of the school's 1,000 students attend [Sylvan 
classes] with hundreds more eligible based on 
overall academic performance.” The Sylvan pro- 
gram “groups three or four children with one 
teacher for several hours a week and has frequent 
tests for comprehension, story analysis, vocabu- 
lary and other skills. When students make errors, 
they are immediately challenged to fix them.”^ 

This is in sharp contrast to the methods used by 
the D.C. public schools to improve test scores: 
“emphasizing self-esteem, in which teachers do 
not correct grammatical and other mistakes to en- 
courage writing; thematic learning, in which in- 
struction is related to students' everyday lives; 
and whole-language learning, which diminishes 
phonics and concentrates on literature.” Another 
method that has been used is to “give students an 
advanced look at the test before the official test- 
ing day.” 

Part of the problem has been an inability by 
school principals to improve the quality of their 



3. Valerie Stauss and Sari Horwitz, “Students Caught in a Cycle of 
Classroom Failures,” The Washington Post, February 20, 1997, pp. 
Al, A16, A17. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 
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teaching staff. “The last scores made public, in 
1992, show that seven of 4,516 teachers were 
marked unsatisfactory. The rest were rated satis- 
factory, very good or outstanding. Several princi- 
pals said nothing has changed since then. A key 
reason, they said, is the time-consuming process 
required under the teachers' union contract before 
a principal can deliver an unsatisfactory rating.” 
In addition, a “D.C. financial control board sur- 
vey found that 12 percent of classrooms did not 
have textbooks when school began this year and 
that 20 percent did not have adequate instruction- 
al supplies.” With $7,389 allotted for each stu- 
dent (which is among the nation’s highest 
spending rates), it is an outrage that D.C. students 
are not taught basic skills, lack the basic teaching 
materials, and are forced to attend schools that 
“are among the worst of any U.S. city.” 

Although the District of Columbia has a few 
magnet schools in operation, it does not provide 
system-wide school choice for parents. In each of 
the last few years, the education establishment of 
the nation's capital was in the spotlight, due 
largely to the efforts of U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives Speaker Newt Gingrich (R-GA), the Task 
Force on D.C. Schools, and U.S. Representative 
Steve Gunderson (R-WI). At the request of 
Speaker Gingrich, Representative Gunderson de- 
veloped an education plan in 1995 that would 
have imposed serious reforms on the District of 
Columbia public school system. 

Working with community leaders and the mayor. 
Representative Gunderson developed a House 
amendment to the FY 1996 D.C. appropriations 
bill that would have helped fund charter schools 
and scholarships by providing $3,000 vouchers 
to students whose family income fell below the 
poverty level and $1,500 vouchers to students 
with family incomes up to 80 percent above the 
poverty level. The vouchers would have been re- 
deemable at a public, private, or religious school 
located in the District of Columbia or the sur- 
rounding counties of Northern Virginia and 
Maryland. The Gunderson amendment did not 
survive a filibuster on the D.C. appropriations 
bill. 



The National Scholarship Center, a private 
voucher program funded by area businesses that 
serves also as a national clearinghouse for infor- 
mation on private voucher programs, awards 
scholarships to low-income D.C. students who 
want to attend private schools. This program is 
called the Washington Scholarship Fund. To par- 
ticipate, a child’s family must be eligible for the 
federal student lunch program and must agree to 
match the scholarship award by paying half of the 
child’s private school tuition. For the 1996/1997 
school year, 200 students received scholarships 
through the program. Another 600 are on the 
waiting list. 

Progress in 1996: 

The District of Columbia opened its first two 
charter schools in the fall of 1996. Options Public 
Charter School serves at-risk students, with a 100 
percent minority enrollment. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: Due to strangleholds by anti-re- 
form-minded Senators, their allies, and the na- 
tional teachers unions, as well as a promised veto 
by President Clinton, the Gunderson bill failed to 
gain cloture and break the Senate filibuster on the 
D.C. appropriations bill on February 27, 1996. It 
won a party-line vote, 54-44, but was unable gain 
a large enough majority to override the filibuster 
under the Senate's anti-majority rules. 

Position of the Mayor: 

Mayor Marion Barry, a Democrat, is not an ear- 
nest supporter of private school choice. However, 
he has urged members of the U.S. Senate to pass 
the Conference Committee’s report on D.C. ap- 
propriations. 
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District Contacts: 

The Education First Coalition 

Malcolm Peabody 
c/o 2120 16th Street, NW, #204 
Washington, DC 20009 
Phone: (202) 387-4000 
Fax: (202) 387-4906 

Friends of International Education 

Dorothy Goodman 
P.O. Box 4800 
Washington, DC 20008 
Phone: (202) 362-2946 
Fax: (202) 363-7499 

The National Scholarship Center 

Doug Dewey, President 

One Massachusetts Avenue, NW 

Suite 330 

Washington, DC 20001 
Phone: (202) 842-1355 
Fax: (202) 682-0014 

The Washington Scholarship Fund 

Doug Dewey, Executive Director 
George Pieler, General Counsel 
Phone: (202) 842-1355 
Fax: (202) 682-0014 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 2,108,978 

• Per pupil spending: $5,185 

• Per pupil spending rank: 30 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 18.1/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 42 out of 5 1 

• Graduation rate: 59.4 percent 

• Graduation rank: 49 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 16 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 32 out of 39 



Background: 

While Florida has little in the way of parental 
choice, several innovative school programs are 
made possible by support from the private sector. 
Miami school officials contracted with a private 
firm. Education Alternatives, Inc., to set up and 
run the new South Pointe Elementary School. 
EAI was granted waivers from major state regu- 
lations, including those governing hiring and 
budgetary matters. The contract ran from June 
30, 1990, to June 30, 1995. Although the county 
decided that EAI had completed what it was con- 
tracted to do, it did not renew its contract with the 
company. The Edison Project, a New York-based 
education group, signed a contract to operate two 
Miami schools from July 10, 1996, through July 
10, 2002, with a total enrollment of 2,000 stu- 
dents. 

House Bill 403, legislation authorizing new char- 
ter schools, was signed into law on May 17, 1995. 
It authorizes both the formation of new charter 
schools and giving charter status to existing pub- 
lic schools. Charter schools may be run by non- 
profit private groups under contracts or charters 
with the school boards. Most of the charter 
schools have programs designed specifically for 
students with special needs, such as children with 
attention deficit disorder, students transferred or 
expelled from traditional schools, and at-risk stu- 
dents with bad grades or behavioral problems 
such as truancy. One school focuses on discipline 
and citizenship, and another provides individual 
learning plans for students. 

During the 1995 legislative session, two charter 
school bills were introduced: H.B. 1191 and S.B. 
2396. Both bills included specific language tar- 
geting students with special needs. Neither was 
enacted. The House Education Committee intro- 
duced H.B. 2605, which would have required that 
local school boards develop a plan that would of- 
fer limited open enrollment to students and allow 
parents to identify at least two preferred school 
choices. Under these plans, schools had to have 
an appropriate mix of minority and majority stu- 
dents, a mechanism for strong parental involve- 
ment, and a preferential lottery procedure for the 
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assignment of students by October 1, 1995. The 
bill passed the House but died in the Senate. 

CEO of Central Florida administers a private 
voucher program which provided 225 scholar- 
ships in 1996 to low-income children to attend 
successful private schools. There are 1,650 chil- 
dren on the waiting list. 

Progress in 1996: 

In the fall of 1996, six charter schools opened in 
Florida with a total enrollment of 500 students. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Lawton Chiles, a Democrat, has stated 
that he would consider public school choice. He 
does not support private school choice. 

State Contacts: 

CEO of Central Florida 

Sally Simmons, Executive Director 
George Noga, Founder and Chairman of the 
Board 

1101 North Lake Destiny Road, Suite 225 
Maitland, FL 32761 
Phone: (407) 629-8787 
Fax: (407) 629-1319 

Dade County Schools 

Peter Bucholtz 
Phone: (305) 995-1501 

Florida Department of Education 

Frank T. Brogan 

Office of the Commissioner 

PL-08 Capitol 

Tallahassee, FL 32399 

Phone: (904) 487-1785 

Web site: http:llwww.firn.eduldooe.html 



Florida Family Council 

Mark Merrill, President 

101 East Kennedy Boulevard, Suite 1070 

Tampa, FL 33602 

Phone: (813) 222-8300 

Fax: (813) 222-8301 

Florida Federation of Catholic Parents 

Kenneth Roeder, State Coordinator for Parental 
Choice in Education 
P.O. Box 1638 
Tallahassee, FL 32302-1638 
Phone: (904) 222-3803 
Fax: (904) 681-9548 

Floridians for Educational Choice 

Stan Marshall, Acting Director 
P.O. Box 13894 
Tallahassee, FL 32317 
Phone: (904) 422-2179 
Fax: (904) 386-1807 

Foundation for Florida's Future 

Cory Tilley, Executive Director 
3399 Ponce de Leon Boulevard 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 
Phone: (305) 442-0414 
Fax: (305) 442-2215 

James Madison Institute for Public Policy 
Studies 

John Smith, Vice President 
P.O. Box 37460 
Tallahassee, FL 32315 
Phone: (904) 386-3131 
Fax: (904) 385-8360 

Suncoast Baptist Association 

Cathy Lloyd, Discipleship Program Associate 

6559 126th Avenue North 

Largo, FL 33773 

Phone: (813) 530-0431 

Fax: (813) 530-1225 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1,270,948 

• Per pupil spending: $4,595 

• Per pupil spending rank: 38 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 16.4/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 23 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 57.8 percent 

• Graduation rank: 50 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 23 out of 24 

■ NAEP score: 30 out of 39 

Background: 

In 1992, Governor Zell Miller proposed an edu- 
cation reform initiative package which included a 
charter school initiative. On April 19, 1993, the 
governor signed Senate Bill 73 creating a Coun- 
cil for School Performance and S.B. 74 creating 
charter schools. The Council created by S.B. 73 
was tasked with evaluating and publishing re- 
ports on the progress of Georgia's schools. S.B. 
74 provided for an unspecified number of charter 
schools, or “break-the-mold” schools, that would 
operate under renewable three-year contracts 
with the local school system and the State Board 
of Education. Only existing public schools are el- 
igible to apply for a charter. Charter schools are 
free from state and local rules and regulations. 

On March 14, 1995, Amendment 19 passed the 
legislature with the backing of Governor Miller. 
The amendment simplified the restrictions on 
forming and renewing a charter school by chang- 
ing the teacher support requirement from a two- 
thirds vote to a simple majority vote. In addition, 
the charter school law was amended to extend the 
period of the charter from three years to five 
years. Governor Miller was able to include 
$5,000 grants to assist charter schools in their 
planning process. Although there is no current 



limit on the number of charter schools that can be 
formed within the state or district, the law allows 
only existing public schools to convert to charter 
schools and forbids open enrollment. In addition, 
the state school board can revoke the charter at 
any time if it feels that the school fails to fulfill 
the terms of the charter. 

In 1993, Glenn Delk, president of Georgia Par- 
ents for Better Education, rediscovered a 1961 
law that provided education grants to help white 
families avoid desegregated public schools. Lat- 
er, minority parents and children used the same 
law to obtain school choice. The 1961 law pro- 
vided educational grants for students to attend the 
public or private school of their choice. State of- 
ficials have deemed the law “unusable,” but 
strong public interest encouraged Lt. Governor 
Pierre Howard (D) to call for special public hear- 
ings before the Senate Education Committee. In 
1994, the Southeastern Legal Foundation took up 
the cause on behalf of some of Georgia's poorest 
families, attempting to get the state and its local 
school districts to enforce the law with a tuition 
voucher statute for children in kindergarten 
through 12th grade. 

In 1992, the Georgia Public Policy Foundation 
established a private voucher program for low-in- 
come students in Atlanta. The foundation is a re- 
search organization that focuses on state issues 
and strongly supports education reform, includ- 
ing school choice. The voucher program gives 
low-income parents up to $3,000 to pay for half 
of their child's tuition at any private school. 
Scholarships are distributed through the Chil- 
dren's Education Foundation, which was estab- 
lished to administer the new program. 

Progress in 1996: 

Seven new charter schools opened in Georgia in 
1996, bringing the total number to 10. 

During the 1996/1997 school year, 128 Georgia 
students have been attending schools of their par- 
ents' choice, using vouchers from the private 
Children's Education Foundation program. An- 
other 600 children are on the waiting list. 
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Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: Two pieces of legislation intro- 
duced in 1996 would have created school choice 
programs based on the state's already existing 
HOPE scholarship program, a college scholar- 
ship program championed by Governor Miller. 
Neither bill made it to a vote. The first piece of 
legislation, proposed by Senator Pam Glanton 
and supported by Georgia members of the Chris- 
tian Coalition, would have given vouchers to stu- 
dents who achieved a B average or better to 
attend the school of their choice. Students choos- 
ing private schools, both religious and non-reli- 
gious, also would have received vouchers. A 
similar bill, introduced by Representatives Bob 
Irvin and Kathy Ashe, would have provided 
$2,500 to $5,000 vouchers to low-income stu- 
dents. 

Developments in 1997: 

On March 17, 1997, the Georgia Supreme Court 
handed down a decision on the 1961 legislation 
which had authorized the state to provide educa- 
tional grants to students so that they could attend 
both public and private schools of choice. The 
court did not challenge the constitutionality of 
this law, but it also did not order the state to en- 
force it. The result likely will be a legislative bat- 
tle over the issue of school choice in Georgia. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Zell Miller, a Democrat, favors public 
school choice within school districts as well as 
the concept of limited charter schools. He signed 
S.B. 74, which established a limited charter 
school program for the state. Governor Miller 
does not favor private school or religious school 
choice. 



State Contacts: 

Children’s Education Foundation 

(sister organization of the Georgia Public Policy 
Foundation) 

Charles Johnston, Executive Director 
Donna Ardolino-Gouge, Administrator 
3340 Peachtree Road, NE, Suite 1800 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
Phone: (404) 814-5214 
Fax: (404) 814-5299 

Georgia Department of Education 

Linda Shrenko, Commissioner 
Suite 2052, Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
Phone: (404) 656-2800 
Fax: (404) 651-9330 

Georgia Parents for Better Education 

Glenn Delk, President 

1355 Peachtree Street, NE, Suite 1150 

Atlanta, GA 30309 

Phone: (404) 876-3335 

Fax: (404) 876-3338 

Geoi^ia Public Policy Foundation 

Griff Doyle, President 

4340 Georgetown Square, Suite 608 

Atlanta, GA 30338 

Phone: (770) 455-7600 

Fax: (770) 455-4355 

E-mail: GPPS@america.net 

Southeastern Legal Foundation 
Matthew J. Glavin 

3340 Peachtree Road, NE, Suite 2515 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
Phone: (404) 365-8500 
Fax: (404) 365-0017 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 183,164 

• Per pupil spending: $5,050 

• Per pupil spending rank: 33 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.9/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 41 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 79.3 percent 

• Graduation rank: 14 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 16 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 37 out of 39 

Background: 

In 1994, the Hawaii legislature passed Act 272, a 
charter school bill that allows the granting of 
four-year charters to public schools. The bill lim- 
its the number of charters to 25 for the entire 
state. 

Prepress in 1996: 

One new charter school opened in Hawaii in 
1996. It joined one that had opened in 1995. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice bills were in- 
troduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Benjamin J. Cayetano, a Democrat, 
supports public school choice but opposes any 
voucher program that would shift the cost of pri- 
vate education to the taxpayers. The governor 
also supports the current charter school system. 



State Contacts: 

Hawaii Department of Education 
Herman M. Aizawi, Superintendent 
1390 Miller Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
Phone: (808) 586-3285 
Fax: (808) 586-3234 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 240,448 

• Per pupil spending: $4,159 

• Per pupil spending rank: 45 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 19.5/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 45 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 77.8 percent 

• Graduation rank: 16 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 11 out of 27 

• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

Idaho makes a variety of options available to stu- 
dents and their parents. Within certain limits (pri- 
marily enrollment capacity), students may 
choose the school they wish to attend in a district. 
Under the law, state funds follow the child to the 
chosen school. During the 1995/1996 school 
year, 3,090 children participated in Idaho's inter- 
district school choice program. 

The Charter School Act of 1995 (House Bill 
163), sponsored by Representative Fred Tillman 
(R— Boise), passed unanimously through the 
House Education Committee. However, the leg- 
islation, which would have authorized the estab- 
lishment of charter schools by teachers, parents, 
or businesses, died when it failed to win a major- 
ity vote in the Senate Education Committee. The 
bill prohibited charter schools from accepting 
students through open enrollment, although it did 
provide funding for start-up costs. It also includ- 
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ed provisions to prevent private or religious 
schools from converting to charter schools. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Philip E. Batt, a Republican, has ex- 
pressed some interest in limited school choice 
programs. He has stated publicly that the concept 
of chartered schools is a good one. He also be- 
lieves in the philosophy of a voucher system be- 
cause it would give parents flexibility to decide 
both how and where to use their educational dol- 
lars. Governor Batt has yet to sponsor or push 
forward any school choice legislation, however. 

State Contacts: 

State Department of Education 

Dr. Anne Fox, Superintendent 
660 South Clearwater, Apartment 102 
Boise, ID 83712 
Phone: (208) 336-2372 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1,919,226 

• Per pupil spending: $6,502 

• Per pupil spending rank: 11 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.0/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 30 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 76.0 percent 

• Graduation rank: 20 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 16 out of 27 



• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

The debate over school choice in Illinois has in- 
tensified in recent years. A 1988 state law led to 
decentralization of the Chicago public schools 
and authorized citywide choice of public schools, 
beginning with the 1991/1992 school year; its 
provisions, however, were delayed indefinitely. 

The Illinois Scholarship Schools Act was intro- 
duced in March 1993 by state Representatives 
William J. Laurino (D) and Ralph Capparelli (D) 
as House Bill 1732. This law, designed by 
TEACH America, a business organization that 
promotes education reform and school choice, 
would establish a citywide voucher plan. Parents 
of students who switched to private or parochial 
schools, or who already were enrolled in those 
schools, would receive vouchers worth $1,500 
for the elementary grades and $3,000 for high 
school. Resources for the vouchers would be gen- 
erated internally from existing state funds. The 
vouchers would be distributed by random selec- 
tion, initially to children from low-income fami- 
lies and then to all other children. 

The Illinois Scholarship Schools Act cleared the 
Education Committee but was not called for a 
floor vote. At the same time, state Senators Dan 
Cronin (R) and Walter W. Dudycz (R) introduced 
a similar bill. Senate Bill 812, which never made 
it out of the Education Committee. Senator Cro- 
nin later introduced S.B. 592, a diluted version of 
S.B. 812 that would have created a four-year pilot 
program in a sub-district of Chicago. It passed 
the Senate but did not get to a vote in the House. 
State Representative Bob Bugielski (D) spon- 
sored H.B. 890, an education choice act backed 
by the Catholic Conference and introduced every 
year since 1989. H.B. 890 would have provided 
1,000 scholarships for students to attend public, 
private, or religiously affiliated schools. It also 
would have required a tax increase, which may 
help to explain why, when called to a floor vote, 
it received the fewest votes of any choice bill in 
the Illinois legislature since 1989. 
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During the 1995 legislative session, two similar 
charter school bills were introduced: H.B. 207 
and S.B. 19. Both versions would have created 45 
charter schools statewide (15 in Chicago, 15 in 
the surrounding counties, and 15 in other parts of 
the state). H.B. 207, supported by Republicans, 
required that local school boards give teachers 
who accept employment with a charter school up 
to a five-year leave of absence and, at the end of 
the authorized leave, an option to return to a com- 
parable position or resign. In addition, it allowed 
teachers to resign from charter schools only after 
giving at least 60 days notice before the end of 
the school year. H.B. 207 passed the House but 
was not agreed to by the Senate. The Senate 
passed S.B. 19, but the House refused to agree. 
Neither body acted on H.B. 207 or S.B. 19 during 
the final hours of the 1995 legislative session, 
and the bills were held over. 

Over the past several years, the Illinois legisla- 
ture has considered a voucher system for the city 
of Chicago, thanks to the groundswell of grass- 
roots support for school choice. The city serves 
22 percent of the state's students, and 80 percent 
of its students are minorities. The state legislature 
considered S.B. 17, the Educational Choice Act, 
to give low-income parents or guardians of stu- 
dents residing in the Chicago school district the 
choice of enrolling their children in a private or 
parochial school within that sub-district's school. 
The law would establish a four-year pilot pro- 
gram, beginning with the 1996/1997 school year, 
under which $2,500 vouchers would be made 
available to 2,000 families with annual incomes 
of $28,860 or less. Funding for the vouchers 
would be provided by diverting up to $5 million 
in existing state aid from the Chicago School Dis- 
trict. S.B. 17 passed the Senate but failed to win 
enough support in the House, and was postponed 
for consideration until the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

Chicago has three different programs that pro- 
vide private scholarship assistance to needy stu- 
dents. 

The Daniel Murphy Scholarship Foundation 
gives scholarships averaging about $7,000 to 



low-income students based on a competitive ap- 
plication process. Over 100 students receive 
scholarships each year. 

The Big Shoulders Fund has several programs 
that provide assistance to Chicago Catholic 
schools and their students. In June 1996, 
$300,000 was allocated in block grants to Catho- 
lic high schools in the area. $175,000 was allocat- 
ed in partial scholarships to students in 
elementary, middle, and high schools. In addi- 
tion, $125,000 was made available for emergen- 
cy scholarships awarded at the request of school 
principals for currently enrolled students who are 
experiencing sudden financial hardship. 

Since 1966, Link Unlimited has awarded finan- 
cial aid to low-income students for Catholic 
school education. The program enabled 230 
low-income high school students to attend Cath- 
olic schools during the 1996/1997 school year. 

Progress in 1996: 

Illinois opened its first charter school in 1996. 
Peoria Alternative Charter School serves stu- 
dents with behavioral difficulties and is spon- 
sored by the Peoria Board of Education. 

The Educational Choice Act was proposed once 
again in 1996 by Representatives Peter Roskam 
and A1 Salvi. However, it was removed from con- 
sideration because there were not enough votes 
for passage. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: Senate Bill 17, the Educational 
Choice Act, was postponed to the 1996 session. 
It had the support of both the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Jim Edgar, a Republican, actively sup- 
ports charter schools. However, he has not been 
active in behalf of any voucher or school choice 
legislation. 
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State Contacts: 

The Big Shoulders Fund 

Judith Silekis, Executive Director 
One First National Plaza, Suite 2500 
Chicago, IL 60603 
Phone: (312) 751-8200 
Fax: (3 12) 751-5235 

CRAMS (Center for Rebuilding America's 
Schools) 

Joey Walsh 

800 East Northwest Highway, Suite 1080 

Palatine, IL 60067 

Phone: (847) 202-9860 

Fax: (847) 202-9799 

E-mail: think@heartland.org 

Web site: http://www.heartland.org 

Daniel Murphy Scholarship Foundation 

James K. Murphy, President 
One Financial Place, Suite 2828 
440 South La Salle 
Chicago, IL 60605 
Phone: (312) 786-5922 
Fax: (3 12) 663-8273 

The FOCUS Fund 

Patrick J. Keleher, Executive Director 

Joan Ferdinand, Vice President of Operations 

Georgetown Square, 522 Fourth Street 

Wilmette, IL 60091 

Phone: (847) 256-8476 

Fax: (847) 256-8482 

The Heartland Institute 

Joseph L. Bast, President 

800 East Northwest Highway, Suite 1080 

Palatine, IL 60067 

Phone: (847) 202-3060 

Fax: (847) 202-9799 

E-mail: think@heartland.org 

Web site: http://www.heartland.org 



Illinois Family Institute 

Joe Clark, Executive Director 
799 West Roosevelt Road 
Building 3, Suite 218 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 
Phone: (630) 790-8370 
Fax: (630) 790-8390 

Link Unlimited 

Robert Anderson, Executive Director 
7759 South Everhart 
Chicago, IL 60619 
Phone: (773) 487-5465 
Fax: (773) 487-8626 

National Association for Personal Rights in 
Education (NAPRE) 

Frank Brown, Chairman 
P.O. Box 1806 
Chicago, IL 60690 
Phone: (708) 333-2019 
Fax: (708) 333-9722 

TEACH America 

Patrick J. Keleher, President 

Georgetown Square, 522 Fourth Street 

Wilmette, IL 60091 

Phone: (847) 256-8476 

Fax: (847) 256-8482 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 972,521 

• Per pupil spending: $5,543 

• Per pupil spending rank: 24 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.5/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 34 out of 5 1 

• Graduation rate: 73.8 percent 

• Graduation rank: 25 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 19 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 10 out of 39 
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Background: 

Indiana currently provides transportation to chil- 
dren attending private schools if the schools are 
on the same bus routes as the public schools. In 
addition, low-income children attending private 
and parochial schools are entitled to state finan- 
cial support for textbooks. In February 1992, the 
Indianapolis school board approved a citywide 
public school choice plan. Because of court-or- 
dered racial balance requirements, however, 
choices are limited. 

Four years ago, COMMIT, an Indiana coalition 
of business leaders backing comprehensive 
school reform, launched a legislative drive for 
full choice in public and private schools. With 
this support, Indiana legislators introduced com- 
prehensive choice-based education reform legis- 
lation in 1991 and 1992, including statewide 
choice of public and private schools. This legis- 
lation died in committee both years. To increase 
the chance of legislative approval, the COMMIT 
board voted in October 1992 to revise the bill by 
deleting private school choice. Since the legisla- 
ture rejected even the weakened bill, COMMIT is 
again supporting private school choice. 

Conservative legislators introduced a charter 
school bill in the 1995 legislative session that 
failed to gain a majority of the votes in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The bill would allow teachers, 
community leaders, or an independent group 
such as a corporation to create a charter school. 
Because the bill limited collective bargaining, the 
Indiana teachers unions and their allies in the leg- 
islature succeeded in killing it. Several other 
school choice initiatives were introduced during 
the 1995 session, including a bill geared toward 
helping low-income families in Indianapolis, but 
all failed in their respective committees. 

The Golden Rule Insurance Company, based in 
Illinois, has a major office in Indianapolis. In 
1991, it started a national trend among corporate 
and philanthropic charities with its innovative 
private scholarship program. Working with other 
Indiana-based firms. Golden Rule’s CHOICE 
Charitable Trust helps low-income Indianapolis 
children attend the private school of their choice 
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by awarding them scholarships for up to half of 
their tuition costs. Despite the Indiana education 
establishment's vigorous attacks on Golden Rule 
CEO J. Patrick Rooney, who designed the schol- 
arship program, parental response has been over- 
whelmingly positive. The Educational CHOICE 
Charitable Trust helped 1,014 low-income India- 
napolis children attend area private or parochial 
schools during the 1996/1997 school year; 585 
children are on its waiting list. 

Progress in 1996; 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: S.B. 396 died in the Indiana 
Senate after six Republicans joined 18 Demo- 
crats in opposition. The legislation would have 
allowed teachers, members of the community, 
and for-profit companies to apply for charters to 
start new schools. The new schools would not 
have been required to comply with state, local, 
and union rules such as regulations relating to the 
school calendar, staffing, budgeting, and 
curricula. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced in the Indiana state legislature during 
the 1996 session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Frank O’Bannon, a Democrat, sup- 
ports public charter schools and intra-district 
public school choice. 

State Contacts: 

American Education Reform Foundation 

Kevin Teasley 
3802 Springfield Overlook 
Indianapolis, IN 46234 
Phone: (317) 328-4711 
Fax: (317) 328-4712 
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CHOICE Charitable Trust 

Tim Ehrgott, Executive Director 
LeAnn Yoler, Secretary 
7440 Woodland Drive 
Indianapolis, IN 46278 
Phone: (317) 297-4123 
Fax: (317) 297-0908 

COMMIT 

David Kerr, Project Coordinator 
1 1711 North College, Suite 145 
Carmel, IN 46032 
Phone: (317) 580-8160 
Fax: (317) 580-8169 

Hudson Institute 

Carol D'Amico, Research Fellow 
Herman Kahn Center 
P.O. Box 26-919 
Indianapolis, IN 46226 
Phone: (317) 545-1000 
Fax: (317) 545-9639 

Indiana Department of Education 

Suellen K. Reed, Commissioner 
Room 229, State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 
Web site: http:Hdeanet.doe.state.in.us 

Indiana Family Institute 

Micah Clark, Associate Director 
70 East 91st Street, Suite 210 
Indianapolis, IN 46240 
Phone: (317) 582-0300 
Fax: (317) 582-1438 

Indiana Policy Review Foundation 

Tom Hession, President 
320 North Meridian, Suite 904 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-1725 
Phone: (317) 236-7360 
Fax: (317) 236-7370 

Milton and Rose D. Friedman Foundation 

Lenore Ealy 

One American Square, Suite 2440 
Box 82078 

Indianapolis, IN 46282 
Phone: (317) 681-0745 
Fax: (317) 681-0945 



State Policy Network 

Byron Lamm, Executive Director 
816 Mill Lake Road 
Fort Wayne, IN 46845 
Phone: (219) 637-7778 
Fax: (219) 637-7779 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 498,837 

• Per pupil spending: $5,252 

• Per pupil spending rank: 28 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15.6/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 19 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 86.2 percent 

• Graduation rank: 5 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 3 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 4 out of 39 

Background: 

Iowa is the sixth year of its statewide inter-dis- 
trict open-enrollment program. In the 1996/1997 
school year, 13,958 students are attending 
schools outside their districts. Transportation is 
provided for children attending non-public 
schools if they and their schools are on the regu- 
lar public school bus route. If they are not on the 
public school bus route, parents can be reim- 
bursed for school transportation costs. 

Iowa's voucher payment for transportation has 
survived several legal challenges. If Iowa parents 
choose to send their children to private schools, 
they may take a tax deduction of up to $1,000 for 
each child, with a limit of four children per fam- 
ily. Taxpayers who do not itemize deductions 
may take the deduction as a tax credit. 

School districts in Iowa, like districts in other 
states with public school choice policies, may 
deny students a district transfer if the transfer in- 
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terferes with racial desegregation efforts. The 
limits of this restriction were tested in Des 
Moines in December 1992 when the school board 
refused to grant transfers for 122 white students 
for the following school year while granting re- 
quests from six minority students. The reason: 
During the first two years of choice, 402 of the 
413 students choosing to transfer from Des 
Moines to surrounding suburban districts were 
white; only 1 1 were members of minority groups. 
The Des Moines school district had almost 
32,000 students, of whom only 20 percent were 
members of minority groups. Parents appealed 
the court's decision, which subsequently was 
overturned because the school board had no writ- 
ten policy to justify denial of the student trans- 
fers. 

After the ruling, the school board imposed ex- 
plicit restrictions on student transfers. The new 
policy established strict racial ratios for school 
districts, and the school board has used these new 
racial restrictions to deny more student requests 
for transfers. 

The state also permits post-secondary enrollment 
options which allow high school juniors and se- 
niors to take college courses. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: The Iowa Catholic Conference 
has proposed a refundable tax credit of $500 for 
parents with students in kindergarten through 
eighth grade ($1,000 for parents with students in 
grades 9 through 12) who choose independent 
schools for their children. In 1997, the Iowa leg- 
islature will consider a bill based on this propos- 
al. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Terry E. Branstad, a Republican, fa- 
vors public school choice but opposes choice 
plans that include private schools. He also sup- 



ports an increase in the tax credit available to par- 
ents with children in private and parochial 
schools. 

State Contacts: 

Public Interest Institute 

Dr. Don Racheter, Executive Director 
600 North Jackson Street 
Mount Pleasant, I A 52641 
Phone: (319) 385-3462 
Fax: (319) 385-3799 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 460,905 

• Per pupil spending: $5,229 

• Per pupil spending rank: 29 out of 5 1 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15.1/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 12 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 77.3 percent 

• Graduation rank: 17 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 1 1 out of 27 

• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

Kansas passed a restrictive charter school bill in 
April 1994. The number of schools that may re- 
ceive charters is capped at 15 statewide, and each 
district is allowed no more than two charters at a 
given time. Under current law, any group that is 
not religiously affiliated may apply for a charter. 
To apply, a petition must be submitted to the lo- 
cal school board. Once the local board approves 
the charter, the application is sent to the State 
Board of Education for review. If the charter 
passes this review, it is approved, after which the 
approved charter school may apply to the local 
school board for a waiver from local school dis- 
trict rules and regulations. If the waivers are ap- 
proved by the local board, the charter school may 
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apply to the state board for additional waivers 
from state regulations. The charter school re- 
mains a legal entity of the local school district. 

Currently, no schools are operating under the 
1994 charter school law. 

In February 1995, Representative Kay O'Connor 
(R-14) and 10 co-sponsors introduced H.B. 
2217, the Kansas GI Bill for Kids, in the State 
House. Its counterpart, S.B. 182, was introduced 
by Senators Phil Martin (D-13) and Michael 
Harris (R-27). These bills would have estab- 
lished school choice by phasing in, over five 
years, both the number of families eligible to par- 
ticipate in the voucher program and the amount 
of the voucher. Opponents of H.B. 2217 denied a 
debate in the House; as a result, the Senate did 
not act on S.B. 182. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced in the legislature in 1996. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced in the legislature in 1996. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Bill Graves (R) has not publicly en- 
dorsed the concept of private school choice or 
vouchers. He believes that the merits and details 
of a choice program need further study. 

State Contacts: 

Kansas Department of Education 

John A. Tompkins, Commissioner 
120 Southeast 10th Avenue 
Topeka, KS 66612 
Phone: (913) 296-3201 
Fax: (913) 296-7933 

Kansas Family Research Institute 

David Payne, Executive Director 
2250 North Rock Road, Suites 188-224 
Wichita, KS 67226 
Phone: (316) 722-3444 
Fax: (316) 634-2428 



Kansas Public Policy Institute 

Bryan Riley, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 780712 
Wichita, KS 67278-0712 
Phone: (316) 683-1062 

Representative Kay O'Connor (R-14) 

State Capitol 
Topeka, KS 66612-1504 
Phone: (913) 276-7649 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 655,489 

• Per pupil spending: $4,598 

• Per pupil spending rank: 37 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.5/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 34 out of 5 1 

• Graduation rate: 68.1 percent 

• Graduation rank: 35 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 22 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 24 out of 39 

Background: 

Kentucky currently has no voucher program and 
no charter schools, although a 1990 law does give 
parents limited authority to remove their children 
from a public school. The law was enacted after 
the Kentucky Supreme Court ruled in June 1989 
that the state's entire system of public education 
was unconstitutional because resources were not 
allocated equally among the schools. While the 
1990 law was concerned mainly with school or- 
ganization and accountability guidelines in deal- 
ing with the Kentucky Supreme Court ruling, it 
permitted students to withdraw from their as- 
signed public school if the school was deemed a 
failure by state authorities. Students still are not 
allowed to choose the public school to which they 
will be transferred, however. 
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In response to the court's decision, the General 
Assembly passed a series of reform initiatives in 
H.B. 940, the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 
1990 (KERA). H.B. 940 was signed by Governor 
Wallace G. Wilkinson on April 11, 1990, and 
went into effect on July 13, 1990. The legislation 
establishes high educational goals and an assess- 
ment process, set by the people of Kentucky, with 
an accountability system that will: 

• Reward schools that are improving students' 
level of academic success; 

• Intervene when schools are struggling to make 
progress; 

• Overhaul early childhood education programs 
for at-risk children; 

• Increase funding for longer school days, school 
weeks, and school years, including new fund- 
ing mechanisms to alleviate the financial dis- 
crepancies between wealthier and poorer 
school districts; and 

• Change the governing structure of the Ken- 
tucky schools to eliminate bureaucracy. 

In other reform initiatives, the Jefferson County 
(greater Lx)uisville area) school system has a lim- 
ited choice program of traditional and magnet 
schools. Traditional schools (K through 12) em- 
phasize the basics (reading, writing, math, and 
science); are strong in discipline; have specific 
dress and behavior codes; and require active pa- 
rental involvement and support. Parents put their 
names on a list for the traditional school which 
serves their district. Selection is made by a 
“draw” system, guided by desegregation laws 
and the school district. There usually is a substan- 
tial waiting list. The Jefferson County magnet 
program (for first through 12th grades) requires 
an application for a specific curriculum area such 
as science, math, computer science, performing 
arts, and visual arts. A child's ability and talent in 
the chosen area are determined by references, 
grades, school records, and a personal interview. 

Progress in 1996; 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. The state is maintaining its efforts to reform 



the Kentucky public school system through the 
1990 KERA initiative. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No legislative initiatives were 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No legislative initiatives were in- 
troduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Paul Patton, a Democrat, has no stated 
position on the concept of public/private school 
choice, vouchers, or charter schools. 

State Contacts: 

Kentucky League for Educational 
Alternatives 

Harry Borders, Program Director 
1042 Burlington Lane 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
Phone: (502) 875-4345 
Fax: (502) 875-2841 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 781,857 

• Per pupil spending: $4,277 

• Per pupil spending rank: 44 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 16.6/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 27 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 58.0 percent 

• Graduation rank: 49 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 26 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 38 out of 39 

Background: 

A charter school bill was passed by the Louisiana 
legislature in 1995 and signed into law by Gover- 
nor Edwin Edwards on June 14, 1995. Sponsored 
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by Senator Cecil Picard (D-25), S.B. 13051 au- 
thorizes the establishment of a charter school 
demonstration program to provide parents, teach- 
ers, and concerned citizens with an opportunity to 
create independent public schools. Under the 
law, up to eight school boards can volunteer to 
participate in this pilot program. These schools, 
in turn, can authorize eligible groups to operate 
charter schools. The eligible groups would be al- 
lowed to establish at least one charter school in 
the district, and up to one for every 20,000 pupils 
enrolled in the public and non-public schools 
within the charter school’s jurisdiction. The char- 
ter is granted for a five-year period. 

Under the new law, only the following may ap- 
ply: 

• A group of three or more Louisiana teachers 
(holding Louisiana teaching certificates); 

• A group of ten or more citizens; 

• A public service organization; 

• A business or corporate entity; 

- • A Louisiana college or university; or 

• An existing public school, which may convert 
to a charter school if two-thirds of the full-time 
faculty and instructional staff, along with two- 
thirds of the parents present at a meeting to de- 
cide the school’s fate, sign a petition to con- 
vert. 

Of the teachers employed by the charter school, 
at least 75 percent must be state-certified; the re- 
maining 25 percent must meet other require- 
ments. Charter schools, however, will not be 
bound by any district-wide collective bargaining 
agreement if so stipulated in their charters. 

One of the strengths of the new law is its funding 
provision. All charter schools approved by the lo- 
cal school board would receive a per-pupil 
amount equal to the district’s average current 
per-pupil spending. In addition, charter schools 
would be eligible for other federal, state, or local 
operating funds for which the school or the stu- 
dent qualifies. The new charter schools could not 
be operated by religious or home study groups, 
and no charter school could be started for the pur- 
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pose of becoming a religiously affiliated or home 
school. 

Progress in 1996: 

In 1996, Louisiana approved eight charter 
schools and opened its first three. All three 
schools are designed specifically for special- 
needs students. One serves students at risk of 
dropping out, a second is sponsored by the Dys- 
lexia Society of Southern Louisiana for dyslexic 
children, and the third is for “socially maladjust- 
ed” youth who have been expelled from the local 
public school system. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Mike Foster, a Republican, has not 
stated a position on school choice. He has pro- 
posed expanding the state’s pilot charter school 
program to 66 districts and allocating $5 million 
in loans for the charter schools’ organizers.^ 

State Contacts: 

Louisiana Association of Business and 
Industry 

Mona Davis, Director of Education Council 
3113 Valley Creek Drive, P.O. Box 80258 
Baton Rouge, LA 70898-0258 
Phone: (504) 928-5388 
Fax: (504) 929-6054 

Louisiana Citizens for a Sound Economy 

Beverly Smiley, Director 
P.O. Box 80362 
Baton Rouge, LA 70898 
Phone: (504) 924-2246 
Fax: (504) 387-2244 



6. Center for Education Reform, School Reform in the United States: 
State by State Summary, Spring 1997, p. 22. 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 215,517 

• Per pupil spending: $6,023 

• Per pupil spending rank: 17 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 14.1/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 4 out of 5 1 

• Graduation rate: 81.7 percent 

• Graduation rank: 1 1 out of 5 1 

• SAT rank: 12 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 1 out of 39 

Background: 

Rural areas in Maine that lack public schools pro- 
vide transportation aid for students who attend 
private schools outside the area. In 1995, Repre- 
sentative A1 Barth (R-Bethel) introduced Legis- 
lative Document No. 830, An Act to Establish 
Charter Schools, to allow any existing or ap- 
proved non-religious public school, public body, 
private person, or private organization to apply to 
a school board or district school committee for a 
charter. The legislation did not cap the number of 
charter schools that could be established, and it 
exempted charters from all statutes and rules re- 
lating to public schools, governing boards, and 
school districts. Funding for the charter school 
would have been equal to the average per-pupil 
expenditure for the district in which the charter 
school is located. The bill died in the Education 
and Cultural Affairs Committee. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher action was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
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Sion, although it is expected that legislation will 
be introduced in 1997. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Angus S. King, Jr., an Independent, 
supports limited school choice, especially in pub- 
lic schools. He has stated that he is open to char- 
ter schools. 

State Contacts: 

Maine School Choice Coalition 

Frank Heller, State Coordinator 
12 Belmont Street 
Brunswick, ME 04011 
Phone: (207) 729-1590 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 790,935 

• Per pupil spending: $6,250 

• Per pupil spending rank: 15 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.6/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 36 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 74.0 percent 

• Graduation rank: 24 out of 5 1 

• SAT rank: 5 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 27 out of 39 

Background: 

Although Maryland’s 24 school jurisdictions cur- 
rently have the authority to establish charter 
schools, none has pursued this opportunity. 

On February 24, 1995, Delegate Anthony 
O’Donnell (R-29C) introduced House Bill 1288, 
The Maryland Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram, to provide educational assistance grants to 
parents with gross incomes below $70,000 for a 
child enrolled in a non-public school or home in- 
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struction program. A public hearing was held, but 
the bill never made it out of committee. 

Education Alternatives, Inc. (EAI), a private ed- 
ucation management corporation with contracts 
in Miami, Florida, and Hartford, Connecticut, 
had its contract with the city of Baltimore termi- 
nated late in 1995, its second year. EAI had man- 
aged nine schools throughout Baltimore and 
found itself constantly fighting the state and Bal- 
timore teachers unions. Subsequent reports have 
shown that EAI’s management of the city’s 
schools led to improved student test scores. For 
example, 88 percent of the EAI-managed schools 
showed gains in student achievement in the 1995 
Maryland State Performance Assessment Pro- 
gram (MSPAP), compared to 63 percent of the 
remaining schools throughout the Baltimore city 
public school system.^ Baltimore maintains a 
contract with Sylvan Learning Systems, a private 
group offering remedial instruction for students 
failing in their regular school environment. 

While the state does not allow parents to select a 
school for their children, a private scholarship 
program was initiated recently to help parents 
send their children to schools of their choice. To 
help low-income Maryland children. Charity for 
Choice, a privately funded voucher program set 
up by teacher and community activist David 
Gadson, has merged with the District of Colum- 
bia’s Washington Scholarship Fund, an organiza- 
tion that provides private school scholarships to 
low-income children. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. However, Baltimore Mayor Kurt L. Schmoke 
(D) conceded that his efforts to improve Balti- 
more’s public schools had failed and stated that 
he wants to offer parents a choice of where they 
send their children to school.®^ The mayor ap- 
pointed a task force to study the effects of school 



choice on the city’s schools and students. The 
task force held six public forums in June 1996. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Parris N. Glendening, a Democrat, 
supports public school choice but not private 
school choice. His education reform efforts have 
focused on magnet schools. 

State Contacts: 

Calvert Institute for Public Policy Research 

Douglas P. Munro, Co-Director and CEO 

2806 North Calvert Street 

Baltimore, MD 21218 

Phone: (410) 662-7110 

Fax: (410) 662-7112 

Charles J. O’Malley & Associates 
Charles O’Malley, President 
442 Cranes Roost Court 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
Phone: (410) 349-0139 
Fax: (410) 349-0140 

TEACH (Taxpayers for Educational 
Accountability Through Choice) 

Wendy Copp, President 
Phone: (212) 425-9039 
Fax: (212) 425-9347 
Maryland Office 
P.O. Box 43573 
Baltimore, MD 21236 
Phone: (410) 783-1571 



7. Center for Education Reform, School Reform in the United States: 
State by State Summary, Spring 1997, p. 16. 

8. Kathy tally, “Mayor Wants School Choice for Families,” The Bal- 
timore Sun, March 7, 1996, p. lA. 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 897,705 

• Per pupil spending: $6,551 

• Per pupil spending rank: 10 out of 5 1 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 14.3/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 5 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 77.0 percent 

• Graduation rank: 18 out of 5 1 

• SAT rank: 7 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 4 out of 39 

Background: 

A 1991 Massachusetts open enrollment law per- 
mits students to attend a public school in a district 
other than their own, but only if the recipient dis- 
trict chooses to participate. The program began in 
September 1991 and was amended in July 1992 
when legislation capped the amount that a send- 
ing district can lose at $5,000 per pupil or 75 per- 
cent of its costs, whichever is lower. Currently, 
there is no transportation assistance for children 
who cross district lines to attend the schools of 
their choice. During the 1995/1996 school year, 
6,793 students took advantage of this program. 

In addition to the open enrollment program, Mas- 
sachusetts has several moderately successful 
public school choice programs. The two most 
prominent are in Boston and Cambridge. Boston 
introduced choice in 1989 at the prodding of a 
frustrated business community. Boston was di- 
vided into three school zones for kindergarten 
through eighth grade, and students were allowed 
to pick from among all city schools as long as 
their choice did not undermine the state’s guide- 
lines for racial integration. 

In 1981, Cambridge launched a school choice 
program for students in kindergarten through 
eighth grade and eliminated the system of zones 



that governed which school a child attended. 
Schools may accept any child and are constrained 
only by the available space and state desegrega- 
tion requirements. This citywide choice program 
has resulted in improved academic performance 
by participating students. 

Both programs resulted in better racial integra- 
tion and increased public school enrollment. 
Most Massachusetts school choice supporters 
maintain that these plans, by excluding private 
schools, are too limited to offer the full market 
benefits of genuine competition. 

The Massachusetts inter-district public school 
choice program was amended again in 1993. Un- 
der the amended law, a school district that choos- 
es not to accept incoming students from another 
district could opt out by a vote of the local school 
committee. Districts that choose to participate 
may determine, without state review, the number 
of seats available for out-of-district students. 
Transportation costs are reimbursable for poor 
students traveling to neighboring districts. 
Schools accepting students can receive tuition 
from the state equivalent to 75 percent of actual 
per-pupil spending in the district, up to $5,000. 
The State Board of Education established an in- 
formation system to help parents choose among 
participating districts. In its first year of opera- 
tion, not more than 1 percent (about 8,000 chil- 
dren) of the total public school student 
population could participate in inter-district 
choice; this will rise to a permanent limit of 2 per- 
cent (about 16,000 children) by 1997. 

While the state choice program does not give par- 
ents the option of private schools, there are pri- 
vate scholarships that make it possible for low- 
income students to attend parochial schools, and 
direct private assistance is available for Catholic 
schools. Since 1983, the Catholic Schools Foun- 
dation has given aid to nearly 100 Catholic 
schools in the Boston area. In addition, the In- 
ner-City Scholarship Fund has provided scholar- 
ships to low-income children to attend Catholic 
schools in Boston since 1991. During the 1995/ 
1996 school year, the program aided over 3,000 
students. 
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In 1993, Governor William Weld signed the Ed- 
ucation Reform Act into law. Among other 
things, the law eliminated tenure, required that 
teachers be recertified every five years, and au- 
thorized the establishment of up to 25 charter 
schools beginning in the 1995/1996 school year. 
Charter schools must be open to all students and 
may not charge tuition. Tax dollars follow each 
child from the school district to the charter 
school. 

Under this law, no more than five of these 
schools may be established in Boston or Spring- 
field; no more than two may be located in any 
other city or town; and no more than 0.75 percent 
of the total public school student population 
(about 6,000 children) may attend charter 
schools. Any individual, group, business, corpo- 
rate entity, two or more certified teachers, or ten 
or more parents may apply for a charter; private 
and parochial schools, however, are prohibited 
from doing so. There are no funding provisions to 
help charter schools defray their high start-up 
costs, but private funds are available to charter 
schools in need. An approved charter school is 
entitled to get per-pupil payments equal to the av- 
erage cost per student in the student’s residing 
district, and charter schools are independent of 
outside control over their daily operations. Fif- 
teen charter schools opened in the fall of 1995. 

Progress in 1996: 

Seven new charter schools opened for the 1996/ 
1997 school year, and three additional schools 
were authorized. Five more remain on a waiting 
list pending action by the legislature to raise the 
current 25-school cap. A number of the schools 
in operation were opened in neighborhoods that 
traditionally have been underserved by the public 
school system. 

In his 1996 State of the State address. Governor 
Weld announced a statewide program to provide 
tuition vouchers to low-income families who 
wish to send children to religious as well as non- 
sectarian schools. According to an executive 
summary of the proposal, during the first phase 
of reform, vouchers would be made available to 
attend public and non-sectarian schools. During 
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the second phase, an amendment to the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution would be proposed to allow 
for the inclusion of religious schools. The reform 
package described in the governor’s speech was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session 
but was killed by the Education Committee. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor William Weld, a Republican, supports 
full school choice. He also supports lifting the 
25-school cap on the number of charter schools in 
Massachusetts. 

State Contacts: 

Beacon Hill Institute for Public Policy 
Research 

David Tuerck, President 

Suffolk University 

8 Ashburton Place 

Boston, MA 02108-2770 

Phone: (617) 573-8750 

Fax: (617) 720-4272 

Web site: http:Hbhi.sclas.suffolk.edu 

Massachusetts Citizens for Educational 
Choice 

Chris Dobrowolski, President 
P.O. Box 405 

Needham Heights, MA 02194 
Phone: (617) 449-2643 
Fax: (617) 444-7545 

Massachusetts Executive Office of Education 

Jose Afonso, Senior Policy Analyst 
One Ashburton Place, Room 1401 
Boston, MA 02108 
Phone: (617) 727-0075 
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Parents’ Alliance for Catholic Education 
(P.A.C.E.) 

Steve Perla, Executive Director 
781 Grove Street 
Worchester, MA 01605 
Phone: (508) 852-2200 
Fax; (508) 856-0792 

Pioneer Institute 

Linda Brown, Director 
Charter School Resource Center 
85 Devonshire Street, 8th Floor 
Boston, MA 02109-3504 
Phone: (617) 723-2277 
Fax: (617) 723-1880 

Scholarship Fund / Catholic Schools 
Foundation 

Ken Chisholm 
Archdiocese of Boston 
212 Commonwealth Avenue 
Brighton, MA 02135 
Phone: (617) 254-0100 
Fax: (617) 783-6366 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1,603,535 

• Per pupil spending: $6,286 

• Per pupil spending rank: 14 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 19.9/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 46 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 70.5 percent 

• Graduation rank: 31 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 16 out of 27 

• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

Frustrated by the repeated failure of voters to ap- 
prove ballot measures for school finance reform 



in 1993, the Michigan legislature took the ex- 
traordinary step of repealing property taxes as a 
source of school operating revenues. Governor 
John Engler and his legislative allies crafted 
quality improvement and cost containment mea- 
sures such as school choice, abolition of teacher 
tenure, alternative certification, mandatory com- 
petitive bidding for teacher health insurance, and 
school employee pension reform. Opponents, led 
by the Michigan Education Association (MEA), 
succeeded in blocking nearly all of these reforms. 
The MEA also backed legislation that would in- 
crease school spending and centralize school ad- 
ministration even further at the state level. 

On December 24, 1993, the legislature acted un- 
der a self-imposed deadline and passed a series of 
bills to replace most of the repealed property tax 
revenue. The legislature then gave voters the op- 
tion of raising either the sales tax or, by default, 
income and business taxes. In addition, legisla- 
tors overhauled state school aid, folding many 
categorical programs (such as school transporta- 
tion and some special education) and separate ob- 
ligations (such as employer FICA and 
retirement) into a basic per-pupil grant which 
could not be transferred between districts. 

The most significant reform, however, was char- 
ter school legislation. Shortly after passage of 
this legislation, the leaders of the teachers unions 
and the ACLU filed a lawsuit claiming that the 
charter schools were unconstitutional because 
they were using state funds but were not regulat- 
ed by the State Board of Education. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1994, Ingham County Circuit Judge 
William Collette ruled that charter schools could 
not receive public funds. Governor Engler and 
the legislature responded to the court’s ruling by 
drawing up new legislation with stricter state reg- 
ulations. Michigan Public Act No. 416 of 1994 
was passed on December 14, 1994, to “govern 
the establishment and operation of a Public 
School Academy,” or charter school. 

Michigan’s charter school law allows state public 
universities and community colleges, intermedi- 
ate school districts, and local school districts to 
create “public school academies,” or charter 
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schools. Universities have the greatest flexibility; 
they are free to enroll students from anywhere in 
the state. Although there is a limit on the number 
of charter schools that universities may create, 
there is no cap on the total for the state as a whole. 
Teachers in charter schools are retained accord- 
ing to performance and do not enjoy tenure rights 
or guaranteed employment after four years. 
Funding for Michigan’s charter schools is sim- 
ple: They are eligible for state funds equal to the 
lesser of the state’s average per-pupil expendi- 
tures or the per-pupil expenditure in the school 
district in which the charter school is located. 

Michigan law does not permit the waiver of stat- 
utory requirements. However, the State Board of 
Education may waive the application of an ad- 
ministrative rule if the applicant can meet the in- 
tent of the rule in a more effective, efficient, or 
economical manner, or if the waiver can stimu- 
late student performance. Charter schools are de- 
fined for constitutional and school aid purposes 
as “school districts,” and thus may be subject to 
the same bureaucratic regulations that bind dis- 
tricts with respect to admissions, curriculum, as- 
sessment, accreditation, teacher certification, 
special education, and (in the case of district-au- 
thorized charter schools) all employee contract 
provisions. In addition, ambiguity with regard to 
the scope of applicable state law could delay the 
creation of new charter schools, even if parental 
demand for them increases. 

Because there is a high parental demand for char- 
ter schools in Michigan, the state’s charter 
schools are diverse. There are charter schools ca- 
tering to pregnant teenagers, Hispanic students at 
risk of dropping out, young people with learning 
disabilities. Native American children on reser- 
vations, and students with an aptitude for the cre- 
ative arts. Charters also are available for 
technical trade academies, for schools with a fo- 
cus on the environment, and for high-level math 
and science centers. 

On July 6, 1995, State Senator Bill Schuette (R- 
Midland) introduced S.B. 639, legislation to al- 
low students to attend public school in any dis- 
trict in the state. The bill would have eliminated 



provisions in the state School Aid Act requiring 
parents to get the approval of a school district 
they seek to leave; instead, they would have been 
required only to get the approval of the district in 
which they seek to enroll their children. This “in- 
ter-district” bill would have added Michigan to a 
select group of 25 states with some form of inter- 
district choice. Although S.B. 639 passed the 
Senate, it failed to reach the governor’s desk. 

Since 1992, CEO Michigan has been awarding 
scholarships to low-income students in Detroit 
and Grand Rapids. Modeled after the successful 
Golden Rule Insurance Company program in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, CEO Michigan awarded 330 
scholarships for the current 1996/1997 school 
year and has 1,604 children on the waiting list. In 
Battle Creek, the Educational Choice Project, an- 
other private scholarship program, awarded 178 
private scholarships for the 1996/1997 school 
year. 

In Detroit, Cornerstone Schools (three schools 
established by a coalition of church groups, busi- 
nesses, labor, and community organizations) of- 
fer low-income children educational alternatives. 
Since over half the children in the Cornerstone 
Schools cannot afford the full tuition, the schools 
set up a Partner Program, which matches each 
low-income student with a partner who gives the 
student partial scholarship assistance and plays 
an active role in the student’s life. Nearly 500 stu- 
dents are enrolled currently in these Cornerstone 
Schools. 

Progress in 1996: 

Michigan currently has 77 public school acade- 
mies with a total enrollment of 12,343 students. 
It is estimated that in the fall of 1997, 105 will be 
operating with a total enrollment of more than 
20,000 students. Charter schools focus on high 
moral standards. Native American culture, Afri- 
can-American heritage, fine arts, parenting skills 
for teenage mothers, technical training, discipline 
for severe youth offenders, and other areas of 
need among Michigan students. 

Of the state’s 556 school districts, 372 (67 per- 
cent) participate in the statewide or locally intra- 
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district program; 70 districts stated that they had 
to opt out of the plan due to a lack of available 
space, while an additional 92 schools not current- 
ly operating under the plan are working on plans 
for the 1997/1998 school year. 

TEACH Michigan, a statewide grassroots orga- 
nization, is continuing to press for a ballot initia- 
tive to repeal the state’s constitutional 
prohibition against full educational choice. At 
present, school choice proponents are concentrat- 
ing on creating new charter schools and on fur- 
ther liberalizing the charter school legislation as 
steps toward full school choice. In addition, pri- 
vate efforts to help low-income students escape 
failing public schools abound. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted in 1996. 

School Choice: In June 1996, State Senator Bill 
Schuette (R-Midland) re-introduced his 1995 in- 
ter-district statewide public school choice bill. It 
passed as part of the School Aid Act for Fiscal 
Year 1996/1997. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor John Engler, a Republican, is one of 
the strongest advocates of free inter-district 
school choice and broad and open charter school 
legislation. The Michigan Constitution prohibits 
any use of state money for private and religious 
schools. 

State Contacts: 

CEO Michigan 

Scott Gordon, Executive Director 
126 Ottawa, NW, Suite 600 
Grand Rapids, MI 49503 
Phone: (616) 459-2222 
Fax: (616) 459-1211 



Cornerstone Schools 

Dr. Norma Henry, Executive Director 
1209 Washington Boulevard 
Detroit, MI 48226 
Phone: (313) 963-6590 
Fax: (313) 963-6593 

The Educational Choice Project 

Brenda Hunt, Administrator 

34 West Jackson, One River Walk Center 

Battle Creek, MI 49017 

Phone: (616) 962-2181 

Fax: (616) 962-2182 

The Mackinac Center 

Lawrence Reed, President 

P.O. Box 568 

Midland, MI 48640 

Phone: (517) 631-0900 

Fax: (517) 631-0964 

Web site: http: ! Iwww.mackinac.org 

Michigan Association for Public School 
Academies (MAPSA) 

Jim Goenner, Executive Director 
124 West Allegan, Suite 750 
Lansing, MI 48933 
Phone: (517) 374-9167 
Fax: (517) 374-9197 

Michigan Center for Charter Schools 

Barbara Barrett, Executive Director 
913 West Holmes, Suite 265 
Lansing, MI 48910-4490 
Phone: (517) 394-5011 
Fax: (517) 394-0093 

Michigan Choice Program (Vandenbei^ 
Foundation) 

Scott Gordon, Executive Director 
126 Ottawa, NW, Suite 600 
Grand Rapids, MI 49503 
Phone: (616) 459-2222 
Fax: (616) 459-1211 
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Michigan Family Forum 

Brian Willats, Research Assistant 
611 South Walnut 
Lansing, MI 48933 
Phone: (5 17) 374-1171 
Fax: (5 17) 374-6112 

State Department of Education 

Robert Schiller 
Box 3008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
Phone: (517) 373-3354 

TEACH (Toward Educational Accountability 
and Choice) Michigan 

Paul DeWeese, Chairman 
913 West Holmes, Suite 265 
Lansing, MI 48910-4490 
Phone: (517) 394-4870 
Fax: (517) 394-0093 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 826,600 

• Per pupil spending: $5,472 

• Per pupil spending rank: 25 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.4/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 31 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 89.5 percent 

• Graduation rank: 2 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 2 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 14 out of 39 

Background: 

Minnesota has been leading the nation in school 
choice since the 1980s. In 1988, it became the 
first state to enact statewide open enrollment for 
all students. As a result, all school districts are 
open to any student in the state, provided that 
space is available. 



During the 1995/1996 school year, 18,916 stu- 
dents decided to attend schools outside of their 
districts. A joint federal-state study, Minnesota’s 
Open Enrollment Option, prepared by Michael 
C. Rubenstein, Rosalind Hammar, and Nancy J. 
Edelman of Policy Studies Associates, Inc., 
found that parents cite “academic reputation” as 
the single most important reason for transferring 
children to a different public school, followed by 
the value of educational services, proximity to 
home, and the learning environment. 

Minnesota allows families with children to take a 
tax deduction for school expenses even if the 
children attend a private or parochial school. De- 
ductible expenses include the cost of transporta- 
tion, required clothing, school books, and other 
supplies. The maximum annual deduction for 
students in grades seven through 12 is $1,000. 

Minnesota offers a “second-chance” program to 
children 12 years old and older with a deficiency 
in basic skills or a history of personal or disci- 
plinary problems. The High School Graduation 
Incentive Program allows students to attend ei- 
ther a public school or one of several private 
schools operating under contract with the school 
districts. Because state revenues follow the stu- 
dents, families can select schools designed to 
deal with their children’s specific problems. 

In 1991, Minnesota again broke new ground by 
passing the Charter Schools Act. This law per- 
mits teachers to create and operate new public 
schools with virtually no state and local bureau- 
cratic restriction. Supporters of school choice in 
Minnesota see this type of institution as bridging 
the gap between public and private schools. The 
original legislation provided for eight charter 
schools. 

City Academy in St. Paul — the country’s first 
charter school — was established to meet the 
growing need for academic programming aimed 
at returning alienated young adults to productive 
and responsible roles within the community. Stu- 
dents typically are 16 to 21 years of age and have 
experienced combinations of academic failure, 
poverty, chemical dependency, violent or delin- 
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quent behavior, and physical or sexual abuse. Af- 
ter three years in existence, 90 percent of City 
Academy’s seniors have been graduated. 

In 1993, the legislature voted to expand its char- 
ter school law, increasing the number of charter 
schools permitted in the state from eight to 20. 
The legislature also made it easier for schools to 
obtain charter status. For example, schools de- 
nied charters by their local school boards now are 
allowed to appeal their case to the State Board of 
Education. By the spring of 1993, more than 20 
schools had applied for charter status. In 1994, 
the Minnesota legislature again refined the char- 
ter school law, increasing the number of charter 
schools to 35. Charter schools now may lease 
classroom space from religious organizations. 

Under the charter school law, parents have the 
right to withdraw their child at any time and for 
any reason. A survey of parents of children en- 
rolled in charter schools, conducted by the Min- 
nesota House Research Department in 1994, 
shows that parents are satisfied. Most listed cur- 
riculum and school features as reasons for choos- 
ing charter schools. They also liked the smaller 
classrooms and the environment. The survey 
showed that many parents also were satisfied 
with the charter schools’ teachers and their posi- 
tive academic effect on the students. 

In 1993, the Minneapolis School Board contract- 
ed out the leadership of its school system to Pub- 
lic Strategies Group, a Minneapolis-based 
private consulting firm. PSG now manages the 
school district’s 75 schools with a $220 million 
budget; its stated goal is to change the schools 
from a “culture of bureaucracy to a culture that is 
focused on customer service, where the parents 
and students are the customers.” The firm is paid 
only if it meets goals negotiated every six months 
with the Minneapolis School Board. 

Minnesota also was the first state to permit high 
school students to enroll in college for dual cred- 
its. This program, which began in 1985, allows 
high school juniors and seniors to take courses at 
local colleges for both high school and higher ed- 
ucation credit. A share of the money allocated for 



their high school course work follows these stu- 
dents to their chosen colleges. As a result of this 
program, local high schools have doubled their 
advanced placement course offerings to meet the 
stiff competition posed by college-run courses. 

Progress in 1996: 

Three new charter schools opened in Minnesota 
for the 1996/1997 school year, bringing the total 
to 19. Over half of these schools target low-in- 
come, at-risk, or physically and mentally handi- 
capped students. 

On December 4, 1996, Governor Arne Carlson 
unveiled “Students First,” his education reform 
agenda. Among other things, this plan introduced 
a $150 million tax credit and deduction program. 
Families with incomes below $39,000 would be 
eligible to receive a tax credit of $1,000 for each 
child in school. The proposal would triple Minne- 
sota’s current educational expense tax deduction 
and expand it to include additional education 
costs. The governor’s tuition tax credit proposal 
will be debated in the 1997 legislature. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted in 1996. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted in 1996. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Arne Carlson, a Republican, who once 
opposed private and religious school choice, now 
fully supports school choice. He also strongly 
supports charter schools and the state’s open en- 
rollment plan. In July 1995, and again in his 1996 
State of the State address, the governor stressed 
his commitment to bringing school choice to 
Minnesota; “I pledge today; Minnesota parents 
will have school choice.... [W]e want to expand 
the range of choices to include private and paro- 
chial schools.”^ Governor Carlson originally in- 
tended to offer a pilot school choice program for 
the cities of St. Paul and Brooklyn. 



9. Governor Arne Carlson, Minnesota State of the State Address, Jan- 
uary 16, 1996. 
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State Contacts: 

Center for the American Experiment 

Mitchell B. Pearlstein, President 
12 South 6th Street, Suite 1024 
Minneapolis, MN 55402 
Phone: (612) 338-3605 
Fax: (612) 338-3621 

Center for School Change 

Joe Nathan, Director 

Hubert Humphrey Institute for Public Affairs 

University of Minnesota 

301 19th Avenue South 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 

Phone: (612) 625-3506 

Fax: (612) 625-6351 

Charter School Center 

Peggy Hunter, Director 
210 West Grant Street, Suite 321 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
Phone: (612) 333-0520 

Education Alternatives, Inc. 

John Golle, CEO 
1300 Norwest Financial Center 
7900 Xerxes Avenue South 
Minneapolis, MN 55431 
Phone: (612) 832-0092 
Fax: (612) 832-0191 

Minnesota Citizens for School Choice 

Kristen Robbins, Executive Director 
46 East 4th Street, Suite 900 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
Phone: (612) 293-9196 
Fax: (612) 293-9285 

Minnesota Department of Education 

Department of Children, Families, and Learning 

Bruce H. Johnson, Commissioner 

Capitol Square Building 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

Phone: (612) 296-4213 

Fax: (612) 297-5695 



Minnesota Family Council 

Tom Prichard, Executive Director 
2855 Anthony Lane South, #150 
Minneapolis, MN 55418 
Phone: (618) 789-8811 
Fax: (618) 789-8858 

Public Strategies Group 

Peter Hutchinson, President 
275 East 4th Street, Suite 71 0 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
Phone: (612) 227-9774 
Fax: (612) 292-1482 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 503,301 

• Per pupil spending: $3,566 

• Per pupil spending rank: 49 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.8/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 40 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 58.3 percent 

• Graduation rank: 48 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 27 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 36 out of 39 

Background: 

Because school choice was a major issue in Gov- 
ernor Kirk Fordice’s successful 1991 campaign, 
he appointed a task force in 1992 to look into op- 
tions for school reform. Based on the recommen- 
dations of that task force, the governor’s 
proposals included a ballot initiative called the 
People’s Right to Initiate Model Education 
(PRIME) Act. PRIME would give people the 
right to propose changes in school management 
policies to their local school board, after which — 
if the board rejected these recommendations — 
the issue could be submitted, with the requisite 
number of proper signatures, directly to the vot- 
ers. The local school board could propose recom- 
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mendations and implement them at the local 
level. 

The governor’s initiative would promote direct 
grassroots reform and allow local communities to 
try different approaches to education. Local com- 
munities could decide for themselves whether to 
adopt charter schools, magnet schools, privatiza- 
tion, curriculum changes, merit pay, vouchers, or 
any other education reform proposal. Supporters 
were able to get the 85,000 signatures necessary 
for the PRIME initiative to appear on the 1998 
ballot. 

On the private voucher front, CEO Metro Jack- 
son provides 156 scholarships to low-income 
children for the 1996/1997 school year; 117 are 
on a waiting list. 

Progress in 1996: 

No additional charter school or voucher activity 
was reported. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. The governor is working to secure enact- 
ment of charter school legislation in 1997. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Kirk Fordice, a Republican, supports 
school choice that includes both private and pub- 
lic schools. 

State Contacts: 

CEO America 
Fritz Steiger, President 
P.O. Box 1543 
Bentonville, AR 72712-9362 
Phone: (501) 273-6957 
Fax: (501) 273-9362 



CEO Metro Jackson and CEO Arkansas 

Joe Irby, Director 

Calli Hennings, Assistant 

P.O. Box 193314 

Little Rock, AR 72219 

Phone:(501)565-1111 

Fax: (501) 565-3577 

Mississippi Family Council 

Forest Thigpen 
P.O. Box 13514 
Jackson, MS 39236 
Phone: (601) 969-1200 
Fax: (601) 969-1600 




State Profile: 

Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 861,542 
Per pupil spending: $4,502 
Per pupil spending rank: 39 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15.3/1 
Pupil/Teacher rank: 15 out of 51 
Graduation rate: 69.8 percent 
Graduation rank: 33 out of 51 
ACT rank: 8 out of 27 
NAEP score: 15 out of 39 

Background: 

Missouri has no charter school or school choice 
laws in effect. On September 26, 1994, the U.S. 
Supreme Court agreed, pursuant to a decision by 
U.S. District Court Judge Russell A. Clark, to re- 
view for the third time the massive desegregation 
plan implemented in Kansas City. The Court ac- 
cepted an appeal brought by the state, which has 
been forced to bear much of the cost of this plan. 
The issue before the Court was whether a “deseg- 
regating school district” must provide equal edu- 
cational opportunity and improve student 
performance and test scores before judicial su- 
pervision can be concluded. 
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In June 1995, in a 5-4 decision, the Supreme 
Court ruled that equal outcomes constitute an in- 
appropriate standard. This was at least a partial 
victory for the state: The Court did not determine 
when Judge Clark’s supervision of the district 
should be terminated, but it did decide that it 
should end. Chief Justice William Rehnquist, 
writing for the majority, “held that, among other 
things. Judge Clark had exceeded his authority in 
ordering some kinds of spending.”^® The district 
court agreed to a settlement proposal that would 
end state funding for the desegregation remedy 
by 1999 but stopped short of issuing a unitary 
states’ declaration. Judge Clark subsequently 
stepped down from supervising the case and 
asked that it be reassigned to another judge. It has 
been assigned to Judge Dean Whipple. 

Two pieces of legislation dealing with education 
reform were introduced in the Missouri House 
during 1995, but neither was passed. H.B. 233, a 
school attendance bill sponsored by Representa- 
tive Dennis Bonner (D), would have permitted 
students or their parents to request assignment to 
the district school closest to the student’s resi- 
dence. H.J.R. 1, a resolution dealing with public 
and private school choice sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Henry Rizzo (D), proposed a constitu- 
tional amendment allowing the granting of 
annual, non-taxable scholarships to all school- 
age children in Missouri. The scholarships would 
have been for no less than 50 percent of the annu- 
al average amount of state and local expenditures 
per public school student (approximately $3,000 
in Fiscal Year 1995/1996) and could have been 
used to pay all or part of the cost of education at 
public or private schools that elected to redeem 
them. 

The resolution prohibited the General Assembly 
from enacting regulations applicable to private 
schools without the approval of 75 percent of its 
members, except for regulations related to safety 
and fraud, which may be enacted by a two-thirds 
vote. It directed the General Assembly to develop 
and implement a process through which public 



10, “Fading Dream,” The Wall Street Journal, September 26, 1995, 



schools might become independent scholarship- 
redeeming institutions operating under regula- 
tions that are no more restrictive than those appli- 
cable to private schools that redeem the 
scholarships. 

Five school action items were introduced in the 
Senate in 1995, but none was passed. S.B. 141, 
introduced by Senator Ronnie DePasco (D), 
would have allowed pupils to attend the closest 
school within their school district. S.B. 185, the 
Charter Schools Act, introduced by Senator Fran- 
cis E. Flotron (R), proposed a restrictive form of 
charter schools that would have allowed one or 
more school boards to sponsor a charter school 
and then to authorize, by written contract, one or 
more persons to establish the school. Technical 
assistance in reviewing these contracts would 
have been provided by the Missouri Department 
of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(DESE), which would have been required to pro- 
vide information on the formation of charter 
schools to all Missouri school districts. The law 
further specified that each charter would be 
granted for a period of five years but that private 
and religious schools could not apply. 

S.B. 406 would have permitted pupils in federal- 
ly mandated desegregation districts (St. Louis 
and Kansas City) to choose a school in any dis- 
trict in the state. S.J.R. 16, sponsored by Senator 
Peter Kinder (R), would have amended the state’s 
constitution, if approved by Missouri voters, to 
allow parents of school-age children to choose 
any public, private, or home schooling program 
for their children. 

The final legislative action also took the form of 
an amendment to the state constitution. S.J.R. 17, 
the Parental Choice in Education Amendment, 
also sponsored by Senator Kinder, would have 
provided an annual scholarship or voucher worth 
an estimated $2,230 to every elementary and sec- 
ondary school-age child in Missouri. The schol- 
arship would have been redeemable at any public 
or private school in the state, and the General As- 
sembly would have had to establish a process by 
which public schools could become independent 
scholarship-redeeming schools. S.J.R. 17 was 
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similar to H.J.R. 1 in that it would have allowed 
such schools to operate under regulations no 
more restrictive than those which apply to private 
schools. 

By the end of 1997, the State Board of Education 
will select three school sites to participate in an 
experiment called the New Schools Project. This 
project allows a school to be managed by a team 
of five members, with one person designated as 
principal. The team is to be responsible for the 
day-to-day running of the school, including the 
hiring of staff, but also must abide by all existing 
collective bargaining rules. It also would have to 
apply to the State Board of Education for waivers 
to exempt the school from certain rules and regu- 
lations. 

Progress in 1996: 

No new charter school, school choice, or voucher 
programs were reported. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was passed in 1996. 

School Choice: Several bills to provide tax de- 
ductions of $800 to $2,500 for dependents and 
for tuition and education fees were approved by 
the Senate Ways and Means Committee in 1996. 
A bill to provide public or private school tuition 
scholarships worth about $3,000 per student to 
low-income families was introduced in 1996 and 
may resurface in 1997. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Mel Carnahan, a Democrat, opposes 
school choice and has promised to push for a tax 
increase to generate additional funding for public 
education. 

State Contacts: 

Educational Freedom Foundation 

Dr. Daniel McGarry 
110 East Rose 
St. Louis, MO 63119 
Phone: (314) 963-9170 



Landmark Legal Foundation 

Mark Levin, President 
Peter Hutchison, General Counsel 
2345 Grand Avenue, Suite 2310 
Kansas City, MO 64108 
Phone: (816) 474-6600 
Fax: (816) 474-6609 

Missouri Council for American Private 
Education (MO-CAPE) 

Russ Butler, Executive Director 
1911 Merlin Drive 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
Phone: (573) 636-8659 
Fax: (573) 636-8659 
E-mail: russbtlr@aol.com 

Missouri Federation of Citizens for 
Educational Freedom 

Mae Duggan, President 
12571 Northwinds Drive 
St. Louis, MO 63146 
Phone:(314)434-4171 
Fax: (314) 434-4171 

Missouri Research Institute 

P.O. Box 480018 
Kansas City, MO 64148 
Phone: (314) 434-4171 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 164,295 

• Per pupil spending: $5,088 

• Per pupil spending rank: 32 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 16.5/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 25 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 84.2 percent 

• Graduation rank: 7 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 3 out of 27 
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• NAEP score: 7 out of 39 

Background: 

Montana’s constitution prohibits giving financial 
aid to sectarian schools, and the large majority of 
private schools in the state are sectarian. 

One charter school bill, S.B. 370, was introduced 
during the 1995 legislative session by Senator 
Toews (R). This bill would have authorized the 
establishment of charter schools through an ap- 
plication to the trustees of a school district. Char- 
ters would have been limited to ten per fiscal 
year, restricted to three-year terms, and limited to 
non-sectarian schools. The bill passed the Senate 
in February 1995 but died in the House Education 
and Cultural Resources Committee in March 
1995. 

Progress in 1996: 

No new charter school, school choice, or voucher 
programs were reported. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Mark F. Racicot, a Republican, be- 
lieves school choice would not be practical for 
Montana, given the sparse population in some re- 
gions of the state. Governor Racicot has stated no 
position on charter schools. 

State Contacts: 

Putting People First 

Kathleen Marqardt, Chairman 
21 North Last Chance Gulch 
P.O. Box 555 
Helena, MT 59624 
Phone: (406) 442-5700 
Fax: (406) 449-0942 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 286,405 

• Per pupil spending: $5,590 

• Per pupil spending rank: 23 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 14.5/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 6 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 93.2 percent 

• Graduation rank: 1 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 5 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 10 out of 39 

Background: 

In 1989, Nebraska became the fourth state to 
adopt an open enrollment law permitting parents 
to choose schools outside their district, subject 
only to constraints of space and the legal require- 
ments for racial balance. In the 1990/1991 school 
year — the first year of the program — ^567 stu- 
dents participated. In 1991/1992, 2,726 students 
participated; and by 1992/1993, the number had 
grown to 4,920 pupils. Currently,12,ll9 students 
attend school outside their home districts. Stu- 
dents are allowed to exercise this transfer option 
only once in their academic career unless their 
family moves. The open enrollment law does not 
address choice of schools within district bound- 
aries. Each district is free to set its own policy. 

State funds for the transportation of students 
across district lines are available for all low-in- 
come children who qualify for free lunches under 
the National School Lunch Program. Parents of 
children who do not qualify must arrange for 
transportation to the receiving district line, and 
the receiving district will provide transportation 
from the district line to the school. 



In the 1995 legislative session. Legislative Bill 
708 was introduced to amend the 1989 open en- 
rollment law. The goal of L.B. 708 was to place 
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tougher restrictions on children who could be ad- 
mitted to the program. The law specifically tar- 
geted the established standards of acceptance and 
amended them to include disciplinary actions or 
proceedings current at the time of application. 
This would make it more difficult for students 
who are being expelled from one school to apply 
for a transfer to another public school, thereby 
avoiding suspension or expulsion. L.B. 708 has 
been held in the Education Committee since 
March 7, 1995. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Ben Nelson, a Democrat, supports Ne- 
braska’s public school open enrollment program. 
He does not support private school choice. He 
has no stated position on charter schools. 

State Contacts: 

CEO Omaha 

Ed Rauchut, Executive Director 
8613 Grand Avenue 
Omaha, NE 68134 
Phone: (402) 571-3614 
Fax: (402) 293-2023 

Constitutional Heritage Institute 

Dennis Wellendorf, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 540787 

Omaha, NE 68154 

Phone: (402) 333-5193 

Fax: (402) 333-5193 





State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 250,747 

• Per pupil spending: $4,678 

• Per pupil spending rank: 36 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 18.9/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 44 out of 5 1 

• Graduation rate: 64.7 percent 

• Graduation rank: 40 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 8 out of 27 

• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

Nevada has passed no school choice or charter 
school laws, although the charter school idea has 
received legislative support since 1993. Senate 
Bill 31, which would authorize the formation of 
charter schools in Nevada, was prefiled for the 
1996 legislative session in the Nevada legislature 
on December 29, 1994; it has been held in the 
Senate Committee on Education since June 29, 
1995. S.B. 31 would have authorized a school 
district’s board of trustees to approve a charter 
school by creating a new school or converting an 
existing school if at least two-thirds of the parents 
and employees, faculty, and administrative staff 
requested a conversion. After being approved by 
the trustees of the school district, a charter also 
would need the approval of the State Board of 
Education. Charters would be granted for up to 
five years. 

S.B. 31 included restrictive regulations on char- 
ter schools which would make it difficult to es- 
tablish a charter. Charter schools could exist only 
in counties with a population of at least 35,000, 
and no more than one charter school would be al- 
lowed to operate in an existing county. The bill 
mandated that charter schools be non-sectarian, 
and it could limit admission qualifications. The 
legislation also stipulated that funding for the 
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charter school should be set at 95 percent of the 
school district’s per-pupil expenditure; the dis- 
trict would be allowed to retain the remaining 5 
percent to cover any administrative costs associ- 
ated with the charter school program. 

The legislation also had some strengths. It stipu- 
lated that the charter schools would be exempt 
from the state and local regulations that generally 
apply to the public schools. It also would provide 
for a general fund account to be used solely to 
help charter schools offset start-up costs, includ- 
ing the renovation and remolding of existing 
buildings. 

Assembly Bill 340, an act authorizing certain pri- 
vate schools to obtain payments from county 
school districts for educating certain pupils, was 
introduced on March 16, 1995, but then was post- 
poned by the Concurrent Committees on Educa- 
tion and Ways and Means on April 25, 1995. 
A.B. 340 dealt with the ability of certain students 
to obtain an education at an accredited private 
school with limited government regulation. It, 
too, died in the legislature. 

Since the Nevada legislature meets every other 
year, reform-minded legislators will not be able 
to revisit these concepts until 1997. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed in the state. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: Legislation promoting charter 
schools was re-introduced during the 1996 legis- 
lative session, but movement on the legislation 
stalled. 

School Choice: No new school choice legislation 
was introduced in 1996. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Bob Miller, a Democrat, opposes all 
forms of school choice and charter schools. 
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State Contacts: 

Nevada Policy Research Institute 

Judy Cresanta, President 
P.O. Box 20312 
Reno, NV 89515-0312 
Phone: (702) 786-9600 
Fax: (702) 786-9604 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 186,398 

• Per pupil spending: $6,390 

• Per pupil spending rank: 13 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15.9/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 20 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 68.7 percent 

• Graduation rank: 34 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 3 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 4 out of 39 

Background: 

Local funding for education is stronger in New 
Hampshire than in any other state, accounting for 
roughly 90 percent of per-pupil expenditures. As 
a result, school districts have enjoyed wide lati- 
tude in setting educational policy. This includes 
establishing school choice programs. In rural dis- 
tricts too small to operate their own high schools, 
a town may use local tax dollars to send students 
to nearby public and private high schools. 

In 1992, the State Supreme Court handed down 
the Epsom, New Hampshire, decision denying 
local property owners a $1,000 tax rebate for 
each child they enrolled in a private or parochial 
school because of a failure to meet the “for good 
cause” criterion for tax abatement. In response to 
this ruling, state Representative Jim Fenton (R) 
introduced House Bill 368, which would define 
private school tuition costs legally as a “good 
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cause” for local tax abatement purposes. The bill 
was voted down in the House. 

In his bid to win a seat in the state Senate, Senator 
Jim Rubens (R-5) campaigned heavily to allow 
school districts control over their education 
choices. Through his efforts on the Senate Educa- 
tion Committee, both houses of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature passed a bill (S.B.-9-FN-Local, 
now Chapter 260 NH Laws) on May 23, 1995, to 
allow establishment of charter schools in the 
state. The new law. An Act Relative to Charter 
Schools and Open Enrollment, establishes an op- 
tional charter school provision subject to local 
voter adoption at the annual school district meet- 
ing. 

Under the law, two state-certified teachers, ten 
parents, or a nonprofit organization can propose 
a school charter to address curriculum, academic 
goals, annual budget, location of facilities, meth- 
ods of assessment, and other details of operation. 
The charter schools would be exempt from over- 
sight by both state and local education authori- 
ties, and would have full authority to oversee 
their own operations. However, the funding pro- 
visions in the law are not strong. Each charter 
school will receive two-thirds of the district’s av- 
erage per-pupil expenditure; the remaining one- 
third will stay in the local public school system. 

The law went into effect on July 1, 1995. The first 
charter schools were not scheduled to open until 
the fall of 1996 because of the approval provi- 
sions mandated under the bill. There is a cap of 
35 charter schools for the first five years, and a 
limit of two charter schools per district. After the 
year 2000, the cap on the number of charter 
schools will be eliminated. The strong provisions 
in the charter school law that give the schools a 
great deal of autonomy are likely to promote vig- 
orous competition among public and charter 
schools. 

S.B.-9-FN-Local contains a section devoted to 
open enrollment; it allows districts to adopt pub- 
lic school choice at the annual school district 
meeting. New Hampshire, a state based on a tra- 
dition of local control, allows each district to de- 



cide whether to participate in an open-enrollment 
program. 

In 1995, Senator George A. Lovejoy introduced 
Senate Bill 173 to provide tuition payments for 
pupils attending non-sectarian, non-public kin- 
dergartens that have been approved by and meet 
the attendance and program purposes established 
by the State Board of Education. The bill failed to 
be enacted during the 1995 session. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Jeanne Shaheen, a Democrat, has not 
stated a position on charter schools or school 
choice. 

State Contacts: 

Josiah Bartlett Center for Public Policy 

Emily Mead, President 
P.O. Box 897 
Concord, NH 03302-0897 
Phone: (603) 224-4450 
Fax: (603) 224-4329 

Representative Bud Luebkert 

132 English Village Road, Apartment 301 
Manchester, NH 03102 
Phone: (603) 647-1851 
Fax: (603) 647-1851 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1,174,545 

• Per pupil spending: $9,136 

• Per pupil spending rank: 2 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 13.6/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 3 out of 5 1 

• Graduation rate: 81.6 percent 

• Graduation rank: 12 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 10 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 13 out of 39 

Background: 

Certain school districts in New Jersey operate in- 
tra-district public school choice programs. Par- 
ents are permitted to choose among district 
schools; if a school is oversubscribed, students 
are accepted by lottery. The Montclair school dis- 
trict — recognized nationally for its district-wide 
magnet school program — has witnessed a con- 
siderable enhancement of its students’ academic 
progress and has succeeded in fostering volun- 
tary racial integration. A 1990 report by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service (ETS) confirmed the 
district’s academic progress: Between 1984 and 
1988, the median reading and mathematics 
scores of minority and non-minority students 
rose in all grades. In most grades, minority stu- 
dents made greater gains than non-minority stu- 
dents, and the overall gap between minority and 
non-minority academic achievement declined by 
almost 30 percentage points over four years. The 
Montclair program limits parental choice only if 
it would result in racial imbalance or if there is 
not enough classroom space. ETS found that over 
95 percent of families in Montclair received their 
first choice of school. 

The Scholarship Fund for Inner-City Children, a 
private group based in Newark, also is making it 



possible for low-income students to attend Cath- 
olic elementary and secondary schools within the 
Archdiocese of Newark. Since 1984, the Fund 
has provided over 15,000 scholarships with a to- 
tal worth of over $500,000. The scholarship pro- 
gram also gives grants to schools to develop 
programs and curricula that address the particular 
needs of their students. For example, a grant re- 
cently was given to St. Patrick High School in 
Elizabeth to help establish a special education 
program for students with learning disabilities. 
The Fund provided $62,000 in 1994 to support 12 
school-based educational programs similar to the 
one in Elizabeth. All money distributed comes 
from personal, foundation, and corporate dona- 
tions. 

Progress in 1996: 

On January 11, 1996, Governor Christine Todd 
Whitman signed into law Assembly Bill 592/ 
Senate Bill 1796 and established the nation’s 
20th charter school law. Under this legislation, a 
charter school can be established by certified 
teachers, parents, or a combination of teachers 
and parents. A charter school also may be estab- 
lished by an institution of higher learning or by a 
private corporation located within New Jersey. 
Private or parochial schools are not eligible to es- 
tablish a charter school. Among the other restric- 
tions on public schools interested in converting to 
a charter school, 51 percent of the teaching staff 
in the school as well as 51 percent of the parents 
of the children attending the school must support 
the concept. 

A cap of 135 charters could be approved by state 
officials in the first 48 months after passage of 
the legislation, with a minimum of three charters 
per district. Charters are to be granted for an ini- 
tial four-year period, after which they may be re- 
newed for five-year periods. 

Charter schools that were not public schools be- 
fore receiving their charters are required by law 
not to enroll more than 500 pupils or more than 
25 percent of the district’s student body, which- 
ever is lower. Funding for the charter school 
would equal 90 percent to 100 percent of the per- 
pupil expenditures for the district in which the 
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charter school is located. The bill would allow 
transportation to be provided only to students 
who reside in the district in which the charter 
school is located. 

Among some of the law’s weaker provisions are 
restrictions on the ability of religious schools to 
get a charter and restrictions on the charter 
school’s ability to adopt its own teacher hiring 
practices. In an effort to gain the support of the 
New Jersey Education Association (NJEA), leg- 
islators amended the bill both to require that pub- 
lic schools transformed into charter schools must 
hire only government certified teachers and to 
guarantee teachers the same salary and benefits 
as other public school teachers. The law took ef- 
fect immediately after Governor Whitman signed 
it. 

Governor Whitman also issued Executive Order 
No. 30 to create an Advisory Panel on School 
Vouchers. The panel, chaired by former Gover- 
nor Thomas H. Kean, released its report on pro- 
posed school voucher legislation on January 3, 
1996. The panel found that: 

• School tuition vouchers may serve as an appro- 
priate vehicle for education reform by providing 
all parents with the ability to select schools and 
education programs that best suit their children’s 
individual needs; 

• A limited pilot program should be established 
that allows children residing in an eligible school 
district to attend a participating non-public 
school or public school and pay the tuition in full 
or in part with a tuition voucher; 

• The amount of the tuition voucher should be no 
more than $2,500 for kindergarten through eighth 
grade, and $3,500 for pupils in grades 9 through 
12; and 

• Transportation should be provided to all students 
accepting the voucher, regardless of whether the 
school is within or outside the student’s residing 
district. 

The Kean Report does not specify whether the 
voucher can be used at religious institutions. It 
does mention, however, that a non-public school 



must be designated by the U.S. Department of 
Education as currently eligible to receive public- 
ly funded services. This provision may exclude 
religious schools from participating in the pro- 
gram. 

The privately run Jersey City Scholarship Fund 
provided 1,624 scholarships for the 1996/1997 
school year. There are 450 children remaining on 
the waiting list for a scholarship. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No new charter school legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1996. 

School Choice: In October 1996, Assemblyman 
E. Scott Garrett proposed a $5.5 million appro- 
priation to create the pilot voucher program rec- 
ommended by the governor’s advisory panel. 
Parents would receive a $2,500 voucher for chil- 
dren in kindergarten through the eighth grade, 
and a $3,500 voucher for children in high school. 
The vouchers could be used at participating pub- 
lic and private schools. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Christine Todd Whitman, a Republi- 
can, campaigned as a strong supporter of full 
school choice in 1993. In 1995, concerned with 
potential budgetary constraints, the governor put 
off her school choice proposal by appointing the 
Advisory Panel to study the concept of school 
choice. She favors the Advisory Panel’s recom- 
mendations for a pilot voucher program. Gover- 
nor Whitman signed the state’s first charter 
school law on January 11, 1996. 

State Contacts: 

Education Alternatives, Inc. 

Phillip Geiger, New Jersey Chairman 
120 Centennial Avenue 
Piscataway, NJ 08854 
Phone: (908) 885-5100 
Fax: (908) 699-0840 
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New Jersey Citizens for a Sound Economy 
Lynn Robinson 
1250 H Street, NW 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20005 
Phone: (609) 392-6445 

Newark Student-Partner Alliance 

Dorothy Knauer, Administrator 
25 James Street 
Newark, NJ 07102 
Phone: (201) 621-2273 
Fax: (201) 621-8120 

Our School Children First New Jersey Fund 
for Educational Opportunity 

Dan Cassidy, Assistant to the Mayor 
c/o Office of Mayor Bret Schundler 
280 Grove Street 
Jersey City, NJ 07302 
Phone: (201) 547-5200 
Fax: (201) 547-4288 

The Scholarship Fund for Inner-City 
Children 

The Jersey City Scholarship Fund 
Kevin Moriarty, Executive Director 
Dan Cassidy, Assistant to the Mayor 
171 Clifton Avenue, P.O. Box 9500 
Newark, NJ 07104-9500 
Phone: (201) 497-4000 
Fax: (201) 497-4282 












































State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 315,730 

• Per pupil spending: $6,040 

• Per pupil spending rank: 16 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.3/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 31 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 65.0 percent 



• Graduation rank: 39 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 22 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 33 out of 39 

Background: 

In 1993, New Mexico passed the Charter Schools 
Act. This law authorized the State Board of Edu- 
cation to create charter schools within local 
school districts; permitted schools to restructure 
their curricula and encouraged different and in- 
novative teaching methods; and allowed local 
school boards to allocate funds to individual 
schools for site-based budgeting and expendi- 
tures. Each charter is granted in five-year inter- 
vals with a review process for renewal at the end 
of the five years. Five schools in the state may 
operate as charter schools, but only existing 
schools may apply. 

The application for a charter requires a minimum 
of 65 percent support from the teachers in a 
school. The State Board of Education is responsi- 
ble for approving a particular charter, but there is 
no appeals process for rejected applications. 
Charter schools are not legally autonomous be- 
cause they are under the control and authority of 
local school boards. Rather than institute serious 
education reform through competition, the char- 
ter school system in New Mexico seeks to im- 
prove public schools with slight modifications in 
the current system. 

New Mexico allows the state education depart- 
ment to contract with private firms to make edu- 
cational alternatives available to high school 
students who are at risk of dropping out of 
school. Students are considered at risk if they fail 
three or more classes. 

Progress in 1996: 

One new charter school opened its doors for the 
1996/1997 school year. Currently, five charter 
schools are operating in New Mexico, and two of 
these schools serve the most at-risk students in 
their respective districts. 
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Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: The legislature likely will con- 
sider a proposal to expand and allow more auton- 
omy in its charter schools in 1997. 

School Choice: Senate Bill 110, which would es- 
tablish a limited private school choice program 
for low-income families, was introduced but 
failed to pass. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Gary Johnson, a Republican, supports 
public school choice and charter schools. 

State Contacts: 

New Mexico Department of Education 

Alan D. Morgan 

Education Building 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

Phone: (505) 827-6625 

Fax: (505) 827-6696 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 2,790,700 

• Per pupil spending: $8,217 

• Per pupil spending rank: 4 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15.1/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 12 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 63.3 percent 

• Graduation rank: 43 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 15 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 24 out of 39 

Background: 

There is wide support for the concept of school 
choice in New York State. According to a 1995 
survey conducted by the Empire Foundation and 
the Lehrman Institute,* * a majority of New York 
residents (54 percent) wants to allow school par- 
ents to send children to the public, parochial, or 



private school of choice and use their own tax 
dollars to pay for all or part of it. 

Even more residents (60 percent) believe that 
school choice would improve the quality of edu- 
cation. 

However, school choice is not generally avail- 
able in New York State. Numerous private schol- 
arship programs (for example, the School Choice 
Scholarship Foundation, the Student Sponsor 
Partnership, Operation Exodus, and the BISON 
Fund) allow private and parochial schools to 
serve a growing number of children from all in- 
come levels and racial, ethnic, and religious 
backgrounds. The state provides transportation to 
students in non-governmental schools, as long as 
they use existing school bus routes. Public school 
choice and magnet schools have been beneficial. 

New York City is the site of the well-known 
school choice plan in East Harlem’s District 4. In 
1974, school officials in District 4 allowed teach- 
ers in Harlem’s junior high schools to redesign 
and create new schools, and parents were allowed 
to choose which schools their children would at- 
tend. This innovative program is credited with 
raising reading scores, lifting Harlem from 32nd 
among New York City’s 32 school districts in 
1973 to a high of 15th in 1987. East Harlem’s 
reading scores have fallen somewhat since then, 
but remain in the middle range for New York 
City districts. The school choice plan also has at- 
tracted white students to the largely minority 
school district. At least four other New York dis- 
tricts are experimenting with similar intra-district 
programs, and Districts 7 (South Bronx) and 5 
(Central Harlem) are beginning to implement a 
choice system. 

In January 1993, the City Board of Education 
adopted a proposal to broaden school choice. In 
September 1993, the city’s 700,000 elementary 
and junior high school students began attending 
city schools outside their districts so long as 



11. Richard J. Behn and Douglas Muzzio, Ph.D., “Empire State Sur- 
vey, Students at Risk: New Yorkers on Education,” Lehrman Insti- 
tute, August 1995, p. V. 
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space was available. This citywide policy applied 
only to out-of-district transfers; transfers within a 
district vary according to the policy of the dis- 
trict. No provision was made for transportation, 
which posed a number of problems. The city’s 
best public schools tend to be crowded. 

The Student-Sponsor Partnership, founded by 
Peter Flanigan, managing director of Dillon, 
Read, and Company in New York City, has 
awarded vouchers since 1986 to low- income, 
at-risk. New York City high school students to al- 
low them to attend private (generally Catholic) 
high schools. Two other programs also help 
low-income students attend private schools of 
their choice: The Albany-based Hope Through 
Education program awarded half-tuition scholar- 
ships, up to a maximum of $1,500, to 40 low-in- 
come students for the 1996/1997 school year and 
has 400 students remaining on its waiting list; 
and a similar program in Buffalo, known as the 
BISON Fund, provided vouchers for 323 stu- 
dents and has another 863 on its waiting list. 

The New York City-based Operation Exodus 
Program has placed nearly 100 low-income in- 
ner-city children in different religious schools in 
rural areas since it was organized. 

In 1995, State Senator Serphin R. Maltese (R-15) 
and Assemblyman Dov Hikind (D-48) intro- 
duced Assembly Bill 2053 for the third time since 
1993. Their bill, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act of 1993, would give 
parents educational choice. When first intro- 
duced in June 1993, it had only one sponsor; in 
January 1994, it had eight sponsors; finally, in 
January 1995, it was reintroduced with the sup- 
port of 13 legislators. The bill would: 

Establish the use of vouchers. Students in kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade would be eligible to 
use educational vouchers to attend any public or 
non-public institution. 

Assist low-income families. During the pro- 
gram’s first year, only families with the lowest 33 
percent of gross household income in the state 
would be eligible for vouchers. Funding for the 
voucher would be 20 percent of the state’s public 



school cost per pupil, roughly $1,500. During the 
second year, only families with the lowest 66 per- 
cent in gross household income in the state would 
be eligible for the vouchers. Funding for the 
voucher would increase to 30 percent of the 
state’s public school cost per pupil, roughly 
$2,300. 

Broaden school choice. During the third year 
and for all years thereafter, the program would be 
open to all families in New York State. Funding 
for the voucher would be 40 percent of the state’s 
public school cost per pupil, roughly $3,000. 

For the third year in a row, the bill died in the ed- 
ucation committees. The bill was well received 
by local communities, but the local teachers 
unions worked to secure its defeat. 

Progress in 1996: 

Much attention was given to the benefits of reli- 
gious schooling in New York City last year. In 
the fall of 1996, Mayor Rudolph Giuliani urged 
educators and lawmakers to use Catholic schools 
as models for reform, and offered a proposal to 
allow students performing in the bottom 5 per- 
cent to attend a religious school — a proposal that 
Cardinal John J. O’Connor repeatedly has of- 
fered to implement at no charge in response to a 
challenge from then-American Federation of 
Teachers President Albert Shanker. Faced with 
fierce opposition from the education establish- 
ment, Giuliani’s plan never came to fruition. A 
similar plan by Regent Carlos Carballada to al- 
low children in New York City’s 87 failing 
schools to choose a better school was rejected by 
the city’s Board of Regents. Further develop- 
ments on this front are expected in 1997. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 session. A plan is 
likely in 1997.8 

School Choice: No new school choice proposals 
were introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 
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Position of the Governor: 

Governor George Pataki, a Republican, strongly 
supports a full school choice program and charter 
schools. 

State Contacts: 

American Family Association of New York 

7 Shoreview Road 
Port Washington, NY 11050 
Phone: (516) 767-9179 
Fax: (516) 944-3544 

The BISON Fund 

Chris Jacobs, President 
Cindy Mang, Administrator 
220 Theater Place 
Buffalo, NY 14202 
Phone: (716) 626-2350 
Fax: (716) 852-6037 

Empire Foundation for Policy Research 

Thomas Carroll, President 
Susan Morales, Office Manager 
4 Chelsea Park, 2nd Floor 
Clifton Park, NY 12065 
Phone: (5 18) 383-2696 
Fax: (518) 383-2380 

Hope Through Education 

Gary Lamb, Director 
P.O. Box 6 
Philmont, NY 12565 

N.Y. Citizens for Educational Freedom 

Frank Russo, President 
P.O. Box 1271 
Manhusset, NY 11030 
Phone: (516) 767-9179 
Fax: (516) 944-3544 

New York Citizens for a Sound Economy 

Michelle Mitola 
P.O. Box 469 
Port Chester, NY 11949 
Phone: (914) 939-0067 
Fax: (914) 939-0174 



New Yorkers for Constitutional Freedoms 

Rev. Dwayne Motley, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 107 

Rochester, NY 14559 

Phone: (716) 225-2340 

Fax: (716) 225-2810 

N.Y.S. Federation of Catholic School Parents 

Marie Dolan, Legislative Chair 
149-56 Delaware Avenue 
Flushing, NY 11355-1359 
Phone: (212) 575-7698 
Fax: (212) 575-7698 

Operation Exodus 

Luis Iza, Director 
27 West 47th Street, Room 207 
New York, NY 10036 
Phone: (212) 391-8059 
Fax: (212) 391-8077 

Social Renewal Foundation, Inc. 

Gary Lamb, Director 
P.O. Box 6 
Philmont, NY 12565 
Phone: (518) 672-5605 
Fax: (518) 672-4887 

Student/Sponsor Partnership 

Mary Grace Eapen, Executive Director 
420 Lexington Avenue, Suite 2930 
New York, NY 10017 
Phone: (212) 986-9575 
Fax: (212) 986-9570 

United New Yorkers for Choice in Education 

Timothy, Mulhearn, President 
P.O. Box 4096 
Hempstead, NY 11551-4096 
Phone: (516) 292-1224 
Fax: (5 16) 292-1607 
E-mail: unyce@earthlink.net 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1,146,639 

• Per pupil spending: $4,682 

• Per pupil spending rank: 35 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 16.4/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 23 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 65.7 percent 

• Graduation rank: 37 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 21 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 18 out of 39 

Background: 

North Carolina has no school choice or charter 
school laws. One charter school bill was intro- 
duced during the 1995 legislative session. Sena- 
tor Fletcher Hartsell (R— 22) introduced Senate 
Bill 941, the Charter School Act of 1995, on May 
8, 1995. The bill was referred to the Senate Edu- 
cation/Higher Education Committee. 

The bill included a mandate for a minimum en- 
rollment of 100 students and a minimum number 
of three certified teachers per charter school. 
Charter schools would be public schools estab- 
lished within the local school administrative unit 
and would be accountable to local school boards. 
All approved charters would have to be nonsec- 
tarian. 

Although the bill contained relatively strong 
charter school provisions, it also contained provi- 
sions restricting the freedom of charter schools. 
Under the bill, any individual, group of individu- 
als, or nonprofit corporation could apply to estab- 
lish a charter school. Current public schools 
could convert to charter status providing that a 
majority of the teachers, staff, and parents agreed 
to support such a move. An established cap 
would allow three charter schools per district per 
year, and each charter would have a five-year 



term. This would establish a 100-charter school 
cap for the state. Funding for the charter school’s 
pupils would be at the per-pupil cost level for the 
district in which the charter school is located. 

While S.B. 941 stopped short of allowing charter 
schools the full control necessary to achieve seri- 
ous reform, it nonetheless represented a step for- 
ward. However, the bill died in the Senate 
Education Committee. 

Two school choice bills were introduced during 
the 1995 legislative session. On April 12, 1995, 
Representative Steve Wood (R-27) introduced 
House Bill 954, the Parental Choice in Education 
Act. In its original form, the bill would have pro- 
vided tuition vouchers for up to $1,500 to parents 
of public school children who wished to enroll 
their children in a non-public school. It also 
would have given tax credits to parents who 
choose home schooling. The Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Education eliminated the 
voucher proposal and revised the provisions that 
dealt with credits against state income tax. The 
bill was then removed from consideration. 

Representative Larry R. Linney (R-51) spon- 
sored H.B. 781, An Act to Increase Educational 
Opportunity, to provide tuition grants for parents 
to send their children to non-public schools. The 
tuition grants would be worth 100 percent of the 
district’s per-pupil spending for special needs 
students and for families with incomes of less 
than 175 percent of the federal poverty level; the 
amount would be equal to 75 percent of the dis- 
trict’s per-pupil spending. The bill provided no 
money for tuition grants in the first year for fam- 
ilies whose incomes were greater than or equal to 
175 percent of the federal poverty level. Howev- 
er, these families in subsequent years would have 
been eligible for a tuition voucher worth 50 per- 
cent of the district’s per-pupil allocation. The bill 
stalled in the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Education and was not acted on in 1995. 

Because of a deadlock between legislators look- 
ing to reform North Carolina’s schools and legis- 
lators protecting the status quo, all legislation 
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concerning school choice and charter schools 
was removed from consideration in 1995. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor James B. Hunt, a Democrat, is not 
friendly to the concept of school choice for North 
Carolina. His position on charter schools is un- 
known. 

State Contacts: 

John Locke Foundation 

John Hood, President 
1304 Hillsborough Street 
Raleigh, NC 27605 
Phone: (919) 828-3876 
Fax: (919) 821-5117 

North Carolina Education Reform Network 

Vernon Robinson, President 
P.O. Box 272 

Winston-Salem, NC 27102 
Phone: (910) 768-3567 

North Carolina Family Policy Council 

Bill Brooks, President 
P.O. Box 2567 
Raleigh, NC 27602 
Phone: (919) 834-4090 
Fax: (919) 834-0045 













State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1 1 9,288 



• Per pupil spending: $4,435 

• Per pupil spending rank: 40 out of 5 1 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 14.9/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 10 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 83.5 percent 

• Graduation rank: 8 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 1 1 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 2 out of 39 

Background: 

An inter-district public school choice bill was 
passed in 1993 and signed into law; however, 
school districts are under no obligation to provide 
transportation for transferring students. Districts 
may allow inter-district and intra-district trans- 
fers of students at the discretion, respectively, of 
both districts or of schools within the same 
school district. For funding purposes, students 
are counted as students in the receiving district. A 
maximum of 20 percent of a district’s students 
are eligible to transfer. Currently, 805 students 
participate in the program. 

Two school choice bills were introduced during 
the 1995 session. The first. Senate Bill 2235, 
sponsored by Senator Terry Wanzek (R-29), 
would have provided tuition tax credits to fami- 
lies who enroll their children in public and non- 
public schools. Families could claim a tax credit 
for 50 percent of the amount paid on tuition and 
textbooks, up to $500, with one restriction: The 
tax credit could not be used for textbooks of a re- 
ligious nature. This restriction was modeled after 
Minnesota’s tuition tax deduction law, which 
stipulates that textbooks of a religious nature may 
not qualify for credit. The Wanzek bill, however, 
would have allowed parents to enroll their chil- 
dren in public, private, or religious institutions 
and receive a tax credit worth half the tuition. The 
bill was introduced on January 5, 1995, but failed 
to win the approval of the Senate Education 
Committee. It was brought to the Senate floor 
and subsequently defeated by a vote of 17 to 32 
on February 13, 1995. 

House Bill 1350, the second school choice bill, 
would have provided statewide open enrollment, 
allowing elementary or high school students to 
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attend school in a district other than their own. In- 
cluded in the bill were provisions to provide 
state-funded transportation among districts for 
students. The bill was defeated in the House on 
February 8, 1995. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Edward T. Schafer, a Republican, fa- 
vors forms of public school choice but is opposed 
to private school choice. 

State Contacts: 

North Dakota Family Alliance 

Clinton Birst, Executive Director 
4007 State Street North, Box 9 
Bismarck, ND 58501 
Phone: (701) 223-3575 
Fax: (701) 223-3675 




State Profile: 

Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1,825,410 
Per pupil spending: $5,661 
Per pupil spending rank: 22 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.6/1 
Pupil/Teacher rank: 36 out of 51 
Graduation rate: 75.5 percent 
Graduation rank: 22 out of 51 
ACT rank: 1 1 out of 27 
NAEP score: N/A 



Background: 

In 1990, Ohio became the fifth state to enact 
statewide open enrollment. Under the law, 
schools are required to accept students from 
within their district, providing space is available. 
Students may transfer between districts, with the 
state’s share of funding following them to the 
new school. The law went into effect in the 1993/ 
1994 school year. 

Inter-district open enrollment currently operates 
successfully in over half of the state’s 600 school 
districts, with over 16,900 students participating. 
Ohio also offers post-secondary enrollment op- 
tions; high school students may enroll in college 
courses at nearby universities and community 
colleges. 

On June 30, 1995, Governor George Voinovich 
signed into law a two-year state budget package 
that created a $5 million pilot voucher program in 
Cleveland to take effect in September 1996. With 
his signature. Governor Voinovich enabled Ohio 
to become the first state in the nation to have 
completed the enactment of full school choice, 
including private and religious schools. The pro- 
posal, which was included in the governor’s bud- 
get package, was finally approved by the House- 
Senate Conference Committee on June 23, 1995. 
It allows parents of 1,500 Cleveland elementary 
students to use vouchers at private or religious 
schools. Governor Voinovich’s plan establishes: 

• A voucher fund of $5 million to cover the 
vouchers and tutorial assistance grants (1996/ 
1997 academic year); 

• Broad student eligibility for any student resid- 
ing in the Cleveland City School District, from 
kindergarten through the third grade; 

• Broad school eligibility for any state-chartered 
private school, whether religiously affiliated or 
non-religious; and 

• A generous scholarship, up to a maximum of 
$2,250. Low-income students receive 90 per- 
cent of private school tuition cost; others re- 
ceive vouchers worth 75 percent of tuition 
cost. 
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Initially, the program is limited to students from 
kindergarten through the third grade; each year 
after the first, one grade level will be added, up to 
and including the eighth grade. This innovative 
voucher program should create additional funds 
for Cleveland’s public schools and teachers. It al- 
lows Cleveland public schools to keep up to 55 
percent of state aid per pupil (an average of 
$5,600) even if parents elect to take the maxi- 
mum voucher (worth 45 percent of state aid, or 
$2,500) to spend on private school tuition. The 
teachers unions do not favor this; in January 
1996, the American Federation of Teachers filed 
suit on constitutional grounds and asked for an 
injunction against the program pending the final 
outcome of that case.^^ 

Progress in 1996: 

On July 31, 1996, Franklin County Common 
Pleas Judge Lisa Sadler ruled that the legislative- 
ly approved Cleveland school choice program 
does not violate either the Ohio Constitution or 
the federal Constitution. She noted that the reli- 
gion clauses of the Ohio Constitution are no more 
restrictive than the First Amendment, and that be- 
cause “the nonpublic sectarian schools participat- 
ing in the scholarship program are benefited only 
indirectly, and purely as the result of the ‘genu- 
inely independent and private choices of aid re- 
cipients,’” the inclusion of religious schools in a 
voucher program does not violate the First 
Amendment. Liberal attempts to halt the choice 
program by an emergency injunction failed. 

The Cleveland Scholarship Program was under- 
way in 1996. More than 6,000 parents applied for 
vouchers for their children, and about 1,855 chil- 
dren were able to participate in the first year of 
the two-year pilot program. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No new charter school legisla- 
tion was introduced during the 1996 session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 session. 



12. Center for Education Reform, School Reform in the United Slates: 
State hy State Summary, Spring J997, p. 24. 



Developments in 1997: 

On May 1, 1997, the Ohio Court of Appeals 
struck down the Cleveland Pilot Project Scholar- 
ship Program, overturning Judge Lisa Sadler’s 
landmark decision. The Court of Appeals deter- 
mined that the program violated the religious es- 
tablishment clauses of the U.S. and Ohio 
Constitutions, as well as a provision of the Ohio 
Constitution requiring that general laws have 
statewide application. The Washington, D.C.- 
based Institute for Justice plans to appeal the de- 
cision to the Ohio Supreme Court. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor George Voinovich, a Republican, has 
been a leader in the fight to establish a full school 
choice program in the state. Largely through his 
efforts, Ohio is the first state in the nation to enact 
legislation providing school vouchers for use in 
religious private schools as well as public 
schools. In his 1997 budget, Voinovich plans to 
push both for a pilot charter school proposal and 
for an expansion of the existing Cleveland school 
choice program. 

State Contacts: 

Buckeye Institute for Public Policy Solutions 

Sam Staley, President 

131 North Ludlow Street, Suite 317 

Dayton, OH 45402 

Phone: (937) 224-8352 

Fax: (937) 224-8457 

Governor’s Commission on Educational 
Choice 

David Brennan, Chairman 
159 South Main Street, 6th Floor 
Akron, OH 44308 
Phone: (330) 996-0202 
Fax: (330) 762-3938 

Hope for Ohio’s Children 

Nancy Brennan 

80 West Bowery Street, Suite 107 
Akron, OH 44308 
Phone: (330) 535-6868 
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Northeast Ohio Roundtable — Freedom 
Forum 

Suzanne Robbins, Research Associate 

31005 Solon Road 

Solon, OH 44139 

Phone: (216) 349-3393 

Fax: (216) 349-0154 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 611,138 

• Per pupil spending: $4,364 

• Per pupil spending rank: 41 out of 5 1 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15.4/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 1 7 out of 5 1 

• Graduation rate: 70.8 percent 

• Graduation rank: 30 out of 5 1 

• ACT rank: 1 1 out of 27 

• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

While Oklahoma has not passed any school 
choice or charter school legislation, it has begun 
to explore a series of innovative approaches to 
solving problems in its public schools. Governor 
Frank Keating held a series of meetings with key 
national education reform leaders, and a ground- 
swell of grassroots activity, led by the Oklahoma 
chapter of the Christian Coalition, has developed 
to support school vouchers. 

House Bill 1703, a bill to establish a Charter 
School Task Force, was enacted during the first 
legislative session of 1995. The Task Force was 
organized to study and make recommendations 
on charter schools and the use of private manage- 
ment in public schools. Members of the Task 
Force include representatives from both the pub- 
lic and private education community and the 
business sector. 



Five open-enrollment bills were introduced dur- 
ing the 1995 legislative session: House Bills 
1399, 1447, 1698, and 1906, and a companion 
bill in the Senate, S.B. 52. All of these bills would 
allow Oklahoma students to attend any public 
school within or outside their respective districts. 
None passed. 

In 1995, Senator Don Rubottom (R-Tulsa) re-in- 
troduced a bill, S.J.R. 17, with the firm support of 
the Committee for Oklahoma Education Reform. 
The bill would amend the Oklahoma constitution 
to give scholarships to parents who have children 
in elementary and secondary public or private 
schools. S.J.R. 17 also would allow the legisla- 
ture to develop a funding system for schools serv- 
ing students from kindergarten through the 12th 
grade. This system would collect all of the oper- 
ational funds compiled for common education 
into a single K-12 account to be held by the state 
treasurer. It would establish scholarships at an 
amount equal to or less than the state per-pupil 
expenditure for children whose parents choose 
public schools and 50 percent to 70 percent of 
that amount for students whose parents choose 
private schools. After five years, the amounts 
could be adjusted by the Oklahoma legislature.^^ 
This legislation also failed. 

Progress in 1996: 

The Oklahoma Scholarship Fund, located in 
Oklahoma City, is a private voucher program af- 
filiated with CEO America. During the 1996/ 
1997 school year, 117 scholarships were provid- 
ed to poor children; 342 children are on the wait- 
ing list. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 



13. Blum Center for Parental Freedom in Education, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Educational Freedom Report No, 30 (December 15, 1995), 
p, 4. 
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Position of the Governor: 

Governor Frank Keating, a Republican, supports 
both public and private school choice. Governor 
Keating recently has begun a series of meetings 
with national leaders in the education reform 
movement to determine what could work to im- 
prove education in Oklahoma. 

State Contacts: 

Committee for Oklahoma Educational 
Reform (COER) 

Charles Coombs, Chairman 
5718 NW 23rd Street 
Apartment 250W 
Oklahoma City, OK 73127 
Phone: (405) 942-5358 
Fax: (405) 942-5358 

The Oklahoma Christian Coalition 

Kenneth Wood, Executive Director 
5900 Mosteller Drive 
Suite 1512 
Founders Tower 

Oklahoma City, OK 73112-4605 
Phone: (405) 840-2156 
Fax: (405) 840-2157 

Oklahoma Citizens for a Sound Economy 

James Milner, Director 
P.O. Box 2181 
Edmond, OK 73034 
Phone: (405)330-2373 
Fax: (405)348-7454 

Oklahoma Council of Public Affairs 

Brett Magbee, Executive Director 
100 West Wilshire Boulevard, Suite C-3 
Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
Phone: (405) 843-9212 

Oklahoma Family Policy Council 

Bill Held, Executive Director 

5101 North Classen Boulevard, Suite 307 

Oklahoma City, OK 73118 

Phone: (405) 840-3005 

Fax: (405) 840-4288 



Oklahoma Scholarship Fund 

Della Sebring, Executive Director 
3030 NW Expressway, Suite 1313 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112 
Phone: (405) 942-5489 
Fax: (405) 947-4403 

Southwest Policy Institute 

Judy Swafford, Executive Director 
2403 NW 39th Street, Suite 200 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112-8769 
Phone: (405) 947-0747 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 521,945 

• Per pupil spending: $5,740 

• Per pupil spending rank: 20 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 19.9/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 46 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 70.9 percent 

• Graduation rank: 29 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 1 out of 24 

• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

A 1991 Oregon law contains two provisions for 
public school choice. The first permits parents of 
children who have not made progress at any 
grade level for at least one year to choose another 
school, provided the receiving school agrees to 
accept the student. The second creates a tenth- 
grade certificate of Initial Mastery indicating a 
certain level of basic skills. A student earning this 
certificate may attend any public school or state 
community college to pursue vocational or col- 
lege preparatory course work. Choice would be- 
come a reward for academic achievement. 

In 1990, Oregon residents rejected a ballot initia- 
tive introduced by Oregonians for School 
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Choice, a grassroots parents organization. Under 
Measure 11, parents could have received vouch- 
ers worth $1,200, either to help them send their 
children to the public or private schools of choice 
or to help them pay for home schooling. Al- 
though the initiative was defeated by a 
two-to-one margin, the campaign galvanized a 
grassroots coalition to promote school choice. 

Oregon came close to adopting its first charter 
school law in 1995. House Bill 2892 was passed 
by the House but failed to win support in the Sen- 
ate. The bill would allow parents, teachers, or 
other groups to apply for a charter. Charter 
schools also would be “discrete legal entities” 
with serious autonomy. H.B. 2892 failed in the 
Senate by a close margin, and supporters of the 
bill hope to bring the issue to the voters through 
a ballot initiative, a signature campaign, or legis- 
lative referral. 

Currently, although Oregon has no charter school 
laws, the U.S. Department of Education is in the 
process of appropriating funds to enable Oregon 
to set up charter schools. The state’s education 
reformers fear that these federal funds will be 
used to establish charter schools that are weakly 
structured and heavily bureaucratic. 

Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor John A. Kitzhaber, a Democrat, has no 
stated position on school choice or charter 
schools. 



State Contacts: 

Cascade Policy Institute 

Tracy Sharp, Executive Director 
813 SW Alder, Suite 707 
Portland, OR 97205 
Phone: (503) 242-0900 
Fax: (503) 242-3822 
E-mail: cascadepol@sol.com 
Web site: www.cascadepolicy.org 

Center for Educational Change 

Richard Meinhard, Director 
3957 East Burnside 
Portland, OR 97214-201 
Phone: (503) 234-4600 

Oregon Children’s Educational Opportunity 
Foundation (CEO) 

P.O. Box 40748 
Portland, OR 97240 
Phone: (503) 242-0080 

Oregonians for School Choice 

Ed Meier, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 4084 
Salem, OR 97302-1084 
Phone: (800) 500-0454 
Fax: (503) 378-0125 

TEACH (Toward Educational Accountability 
and Choice) Oregon 
Rich Denman 
P.O. Box 40748 
Portland, OR 97240 
Phone: (503)275-4700 
Fax: (503) 275-4702 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1,779,790 

• Per pupil spending: $7,040 
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• Per pupil spending rank: 6 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.4/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 32 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 79.6 percent 

• Graduation rank: 13 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 20 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 17 out of 39 

Background: 

On May 9, 1995, Governor Tom Ridge unveiled 
his Keystone Initiative for a Difference in Our 
Schools (KIDS) to reform, revamp, and improve 
Pennsylvania’s education system. Designed to 
develop new opportunities for improving educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania through school choice, char- 
ter schools, competition, and local control, the 
plan represented one of the most far-reaching 
school choice proposals in the nation. Specifical- 
ly, KIDS included: 

• $1 million for charter schools; 

• $38.5 million for the school choice program; 

• A proposal to allow parents to choose the pub- 
lic, non-public, or parochial school best suited 
to their needs, with grants during the pro- 
gram’s first year restricted to the poorest fami- 
lies in the state’s poorest school districts; 

• A proposal to allow the formation of charter 
schools and to enable schools, teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents to play an active role in ed- 
ucation; and 

• A proposal to reduce bureaucracy and regula- 
tion by reviewing and eliminating certain man- 
dates that strangle local school districts and 
hinder reform. 

The KIDS school choice program would have: 

• Provided grants to all children, including chil- 
dren with special needs, enrolled in public and 
non-public schools whose parents meet the in- 
come level guidelines; 

• Established eligibility for these grants, which 
would have been phased in across the state 
over a three-year period, beginning in school 
districts with the highest proportion of children 
from low-income families, and starting with 



family incomes at or below $15,000 in the first 
year of implementation and ending with in- 
comes at or below $70,000 in the program’s 
sixth year; 

• Set grants at 90 percent of actual tuition or 
$350 for half-time kindergarten students, $700 
for full-time students in kindergarten through 
eighth grade, and $1,000 for full-time students 
in grades nine through 12, whichever is lower. 

The KIDS school choice proposal met with fierce 
opposition from over 30 organizations, including 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
the state’s largest teachers union. After being nar- 
rowly defeated in the House, the plan faced an 
uncertain future in the Senate, and the governor 
was forced to withdraw it. 

Progress in 1996: 

A private voucher program in Philadelphia called 
the Partnership for Educational Choice awarded 
100 scholarships to low-income children in 1996. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: A strong charter school bill 
cleared the Senate Education Committee in No- 
vember 1996 but had not been voted on as of 
March 1997. 

School Choice: No new school choice legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Tom Ridge, a Republican, strongly 
supports returning control of education to fami- 
lies and local communities. 

State Contacts: 

Archdiocese of Philadelphia 

Office for School Choice 
Charles G. Lewis 
222 North 17th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Phone: (215) 587-3675 
Fax: (215) 587-0515 
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Commonwealth Foundation for Public Policy 
Alternatives 

Henry Olsen, President 

3544 North Progress Avenue, Suite 101 

Harrisburg, PA 17110 

Pennsylvania Family Institute 

Mike Geer, President 

3544 North Progress Avenue, Suite 104 

Harrisburg, PA 17110 

Phone: (717) 545-0600 

Fax: (717) 545-8107 

Partnership for Educational Choice 

Brian Young, Administrator 
251 South 24th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103-5529 
Phone: (215) 731-4132 
Fax: (215) 731-4112 

Pennsylvania Leadership Council 

223 State Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17101 
Phone:(717)232-5919 
Fax: (717) 232-1186 

Pittsburgh Urban Scholarship Help (PUSH) 

Carolyn Curry, Administrator 
P.O. Box 3774 
Pittsburgh, PA 15230 
Phone: (412) 338-1227 
Fax: (412) 338-1295 

REACH (Road to Educational Achievement 
Through Choice Alliance) 

Christopher Friend, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 1283 

513 North Second Street 

Harrisburg, PA 17108-1283 

Phone: (717) 238-1878 

Fax: (717) 232-5046 




State Profile: " 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 147,490 

• Per pupil spending: $6,848 

• Per pupil spending rank: 7 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 16.0/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 21 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 72.1 percent 

• Graduation rank: 28 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 18 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 10 out of 39 

Background: 

On June 30, 1995, Governor Lincoln Almond 
signed into law the Act to Establish Charter 
Schools (95— H-6373). This legislation restricts 
charters to existing public schools and allows ex- 
isting public schools to convert to charter schools 
without the approval of two-thirds of the teachers 
and a majority of the parents. All teachers and ad- 
ministrators in a charter school must be certified 
by the state, and the teachers remain employees 
of the school district. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Lincoln Almond, a Republican, sup- 
ports school choice. He signed the state’s first 
charter school bill into law on June 30, 1995. 
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State Contacts: 
N/A 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 641,820 

• Per pupil spending: $4,292 

• Per pupil spending rank: 43 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 16.5/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 25 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 60.9 percent 

• Graduation rank: 46 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 24 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 35 out of 39 

Background: 

South Carolina has enacted neither school choice 
nor charter school laws. A weak charter school 
law, the South Carolina Charter Schools Act of 
1995 (H.B. 3388), sponsored by Representative 
Scott H. Richardson (R-123), did not provide for 
full charter school autonomy, did not indicate an 
allowable number of schools, and did not specify 
the length of a charter. It also imposed several bu- 
reaucratic mandates. For example, religious 
schools were not eligible for charters; at least 80 
percent of the teaching staff at an interested pub- 
lic school would have to be state-certified before 
the school could convert; and two-thirds of the 
school’s teachers and administrators, two-thirds 
of the parents, and a majority of the local school 
board would have to approve the conversion. 
Even with the inducement that charter schools 
would be free from state and local regulations, 
the prospect of receiving a charter under such re- 
strictive circumstances was doubtful. The bill 
died in the Committee on Education and Public 
Works in January 1995. 

A school choice bill was introduced during the 
1995 legislative session by state Senator Michael 



Thomas Rose (R-38). S.B. 186, the Parental 
Choice in Education Act, would provide a full 
voucher program for South Carolina families. 
The parents of each school-age child in the state 
would receive a certificate to be used for educa- 
tional services at a participating private or public 
school. Certificates would be equal to the dis- 
trict’s per-pupil spending amount or the school’s 
tuition, whichever is less, and funds would come 
directly from the student’s former school. The 
bill also includes special provisions for at-risk 
students. S.B. 186 has been in the Senate Educa- 
tion Committee since January 1995. 

Progress in 1996: 

In June 1996, the legislature passed a charter 
school law allowing local school boards to spon- 
sor a charter school. The legislation includes no 
caps. 

Governor David Beasley introduced a constitu- 
tional amendment in the Senate to allow tuition 
vouchers for kindergarten students. The program 
would have been phased in over a three-year pe- 
riod, beginning with low-income families and in- 
cluding all families in the state by the third year. 
The amendment was defeated by a vote of 27 to 
13 on May 2, 1996. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: See above. Progress in 1996. 

School Choice: No additional school choice leg- 
islation was enacted during the 1996 legislative 
session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor David M. Beasley, a Republican, sup- 
ports the concept of school choice and vouchers. 
He also has indicated interest in a pilot voucher 
program. 

State Contacts: 

South Carolina Policy Council 

Edward McMullen, President 
1323 Pendleton Street 
Columbia, SC 29201-3708 
Phone: (803) 779-5022 
Fax: (803) 779-4953 
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State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 143,411 

• Per pupil spending: $4,323 

• Per pupil spending rank: 42 out of 5 1 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15.1/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 12 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 88.9 percent 

• Graduation rank: 3 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 11 out of 27 

• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

During the 1995 legislative session, state Repre- 
sentative Hal Wick (R-12) introduced H.B. 1294 
to allow students to attend a public school of 
choice in any district in the state. The bill man- 
aged to move through committee but failed to 
win passage on the House floor. Public school 
choice is not supported enthusiastically in South 
Dakota because of the lack of multiple public 
schools within a particular area. Competition be- 
tween schools would be rare because the distance 
between existing schools is great. Students are 
forced to attend the public school in their area. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor William J. Janklow, a Republican, has 
not stated his position on school choice or charter 



schools. Mr. Janklow also served as governor 
from 1979 to 1987, during which time he institut- 
ed an open enrollment program. After his depar- 
ture in 1987, the legislature repealed the open 
enrollment law. 

State Contacts: 

Citizens for Choice in Education 

Kay Glover, Founder 
411 Glover Street 
Sturgis, SD 57785 
Phone: (605) 347-2495 
Fax: (605) 347-4485 

Representative Hal Wick 

3009 Donahue Drive 
Sioux Falls, SD 57105 
Phone: (605) 332-1360 
Fax: (605) 332-4365 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 865,729 

• Per pupil spending: $3,919 

• Per pupil spending rank: 47 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 17.7/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 39 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 66.5 percent 

• Graduation rank: 36 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 19 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 19 out of 39 

Background: 

Tennessee law allows students to attend public 
schools outside their district, but there are bu- 
reaucratic restrictions on the choices. For exam- 
ple, transferring students must obtain permission 
from the receiving district’s school board to en- 
sure that the transfer does not harm state desegre- 
gation efforts. Currently, only 3 percent of public 
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school students cross district lines to attend the 
school of their choice. During the 1995/1996 
school year, 4,624 students crossed district lines. 

In 1995, the Children’s Educational Opportunity 
(CEO) Foundation of Knoxville began distribut- 
ing scholarships to low-income families to en- 
able them to send their children to schools of 
their own choosing. Currently, 22 low-income 
students receive scholarships; another 178 poor 
children are on a waiting list. 

Progress in 1996; 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996; 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor; 

Governor Don Sunquist, a Republican, supports 
charter schools but opposes private school 
choice. 

State Contacts; 

CEO Knoxville 
Mike McClamroch, President 
Gary Casteel, Administrator 
P.O. Box 10459 
Knoxville, TN 37939 
Phone: (423) 637-7020 
Fax: (423) 637-0745 

The Family Institute 

Jeff Whitesides, President 

1808 West End Avenue, Suite 1015 

Nashville, TN 37203 

Phone: (615) 327-3120 

Fax: (615) 782-6695 

Web site: nlgriswold@aol.com 




State Profile; 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 3,680,271 

• Per pupil spending: $4,894 

• Per pupil spending rank: 34 out of 5 1 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 16.1/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 22 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 57.0 percent 

• Graduation rank: 5 1 out of 5 1 

• SAT rank: 14 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 24 out of 39 

Background; 

Texas has a limited charter school program. In 
1993, a pilot voucher program came within one 
vote of passing the legislature. The bipartisan 
bill, spearheaded by Representative Kent 
Grusendorf (R) and a Democrat coalition of 
mostly Hispanic state legislators, would have al- 
lowed low-income parents to apply up to 80 per- 
cent of their district’s per-pupil spending to the 
cost of tuition at public or private schools of their 
choice. 

In 1995, the state legislature rewrote the Texas 
Education Code. The new code provides for two 
types of charter schools and for home-rule school 
districts. The State Board of Education is autho- 
rized to grant up to 20 open enrollment charters 
to institutions of higher education, nonprofit or- 
ganizations, or governmental entities. In addi- 
tion, open enrollment charter schools generally 
are free from many state and local laws, rules, 
and regulations. 

School district boards of trustees may grant an 
unlimited number of charters to parents and 
teachers as long as they present a petition show- 
ing sufficient support. Either a school board res- 
olution or a petition signed by enough registered 
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voters in a district may initiate the conversion of 
a district to home rule. With the exception of pro- 
visions to ensure accountability, the new code 
permits an unlimited number of communities to 
make rules for their districts. As with open en- 
rollment charters, both program and home-rule 
school district charters relieve charter schools or 
home-rule districts of burdensome state laws, 
rules, and regulations. The revised code also al- 
lows a student enrolled in a consistently low-per- 
forming school to transfer to another school. 

As part of the state education code revisions, the 
Senate passed a pilot school choice program by a 
vote of 28 to 2. The pilot program would serve 
low-income children who qualify for the free or 
reduced federal lunch program (approximately 
half the children in Texas) in 20 school districts. 
It also would create “free schools,” a new type of 
public school that is free from state, local, and 
district rules and regulations. Neither the State 
Board of Education nor its agents could impose 
any sort of mandate on these schools. The pro- 
gram would allow parents of poor children to 
choose between a public school or a free school, 
with financial support. 

Under the new program, free schools would ac- 
cept public education scholarships funded at 80 
percent of the state and local share of the per-pu- 
pil cost for the appropriate district, or $3,500. 
The remaining 20 percent would stay in the 
school district. Free schools would have to accept 
students for scholarships through a lottery if 
more applications than space were available. 
Scholarship students would be required to take a 
state standardized test so that their achievement 
levels could be measured against those of other 
qualified students. 

An expanded version of this measure, introduced 
in the Texas House to cover 60 districts, included 
a reduction in rules governing the free schools. 
The House defeated the measure by a vote of 83 
to 63, and the Joint Education Conference Com- 
mittee did not include the Senate’s provisions in 
the final bill. School choice thus met with defeat. 



In 1992, a group of Texas corporations founded 
the Children’s Educational Opportunity (CEO) 
Foundation to give half-tuition scholarships to 
poor students throughout the state. Corporate 
sponsors include USAA Federal Savings Bank, 
the San Antonio Express-News, the KCI Founda- 
tion, Valero Energy Corporation, the David Rob- 
inson Foundation, the Zachry Foundation, and 
Don King Productions. CEO Foundations locat- 
ed in San Antonio, Austin, Houston, Midland, 
Dallas, and Fort Worth have provided 1,701 low- 
income students with scholarships. Another 
3,297 Texas children are on the waiting list. 

The Texas school financing system has been em- 
broiled in legal controversy since 1987 when it 
was declared unconstitutional by the state Su- 
preme Court. In 1993, the legislature passed a 
new school finance law designed to comply with 
the court’s ruling. The Texas Justice Foundation 
filed suit on behalf of Guadelupe and Margie 
Gutierrez and their children, Lupita and Vanessa, 
asserting that the state’s monopoly on public ed- 
ucation funding would never produce a “suit- 
able” and “efficient” system with a “general 
diffusion of knowledge” as required by the Texas 
Constitution. The lawsuit requested that the 
plaintiffs’ school district be ordered to contract 
with a private entity chosen by the family to edu- 
cate their children. On October 4, 1993, Austin 
Judge F. Scott McCown ruled against the plain- 
tiffs on the grounds that the relief they were seek- 
ing was a “political question.” 

Progress in 1996: 

In 1996, 16 charter schools opened their doors in 
Texas under the 1995 charter school legislation. 
Thirteen of these schools serve at-risk students, 
including teen parents and adjudicated youth. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was passed during the 1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
passed during the 1996 legislative session. 
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Position of the Governor: 

Governor George W. Bush, Jr., a Republican, 
supports comprehensive school choice and char- 
ter schools. He supported the scholarship pro- 
gram passed by the Senate and efforts by the 
legislature to return local schools to local control. 
Governor Bush also supported the pilot voucher 
proposal for Texas. 

State Contacts: 

Austin Children’s Educational Opportunity 
Foundation (CEO) 

Jane Kilgore, Coordinator 
111 Congress Avenue, Suite 3000 
Austin, TX 78701 
Phone: (512) 472-0153 
Fax: (512) 310-1688 

CEO America and CEO Austin 

Jane Kilgore, Administrator 
111 Congress Avenue, Suite 3000 
Austin, TX 78701 
Phone: (5 12) 472-0153 
Fax: (512) 310-1688 

CEO Houston 

Herb Butrum, Executive Director 
David McCormick, Administrator 
952 Echo Lane, Suite 350 
Houston, TX 77024 
Phone: (713) 722-8555 
Fax: (713) 722-7442 

CEO Midland 

Andrea Catania, Chairman 
6 Desta Drive, Suite 6440 
Midland, TX 79705 
Phone: (915) 682-4422 
Fax: (915) 683-1988 

CEO San Antonio 

Robert Aguirre, President 
Teresa Treat, Program Director 
8122 Datapoint Drive, Suite 310 
San Antonio, TX 78229 
Phone: (210) 614-0037 
Fax: (210) 614-5730 



Children’s Education Fund 

Fran Sauls, Administrator 
George Pond, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 225748 
Dallas, TX 75222 
Phone: (214) 298-1811 
Fax: (214) 298-6369 

Children’s Educational Opportunity 
Foundation 

Teresa Treat, Administrator 
8122 Datapoint Drive, Suite 910 
San Antonio, TX 78229 
Phone: (210) 614-0037 
Fax: (210) 614-2649 

Educational Empowerment 

Eric Bohnet, Chief Policy Consultant 
500 West Texas Avenue, Suite 1120 
Midland, TX 79707 
Phone: (915) 685-1939 
Fax: (915) 687-5184 

Free Market Foundation 

Deborah Muse, Vice Chairman 
P.O. Box 740367 
Dallas, TX 75374 
Phone: (972) 680-9171 
Fax: (972) 680-9172 

Houston Children’s Educational Opportunity 
Foundation (CEO) 

David McCormick, Administrator 
712 Main Street, Suite 2200 
Houston, TX 77002 
Phone: (713) 546-2515 
Fax: (713) 546-2594 

Midland Children’s Educational Opportunity 
Foundation (CEO) 

Debbie Atwell, Administrator 
P.O. Box 50402 
Midland, TX 79710 
Phone: (915) 699-6065 
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Star Sponsor 

Janet Greenwell, Founder 
316 Bailey Avenue, Suite 105 
Fort Worth, TX 76107 
Phone; (8 17) 731-8550 
Fax: (817) 332-8550 

Texas Citizens for a Sound Economy 

Peggy Venable, Director 
1005 Congress Avenue, Suite 910 
Austin, TX 78701 
Phone; (512) 476-5905 
Fax: (5 12) 476-5906 

Texas Coalition for Parental Choice in 
Education (TCPCE) 

19923 Encino Royale 
San Antonio, TX 78259 

Texas Justice Foundation 
Allan Parker, President 
8122 Datapoint Drive, Suite 812 
San Antonio, TX 78229 
Phone: (210) 614-7157 
Fax: (210) 614-2649 

Texas Public Policy Foundation 

Jeffrey M. Judson, President 
8122 Datapoint Drive, Suite 816 
San Antonio, TX 78229 
Phone: (210) 614-0080 
Fax; (210) 614-2649 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 471,557 

• Per pupil spending: $3,431 

• Per pupil spending rank: 50 out of 5 1 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 21.6/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 50 out of 5 1 

• Graduation rate: 83.4 percent 



• Graduation rank: 9 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 5 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 15 out of 39 

Background: 

In 1991, Utah enacted a voluntary open enroll- 
ment program under which students in participat- 
ing school districts would be allowed to attend 
schools in other participating districts; all 
state-allocated funds would follow a student to 
his or her new district; and the balance of a trans- 
ferring student’s educational costs in a new dis- 
trict would be split between the sending and 
receiving school districts. Incentives were lack- 
ing, however, and no district agreed to participate 
during the 1991/1992 school year. The law was 
amended in 1992 to make open enrollment man- 
datory as of September 1993. Approximately 
15,000 to 20,000 students used the open enroll- 
ment option during the 1994/1995 school year. 

In 1993, three separate public, private, and paro- 
chial school voucher systems were proposed. 
None made it out of committee to the full House 
or Senate for a vote. In 1995, Utah’s public 
schools were performing well above the national 
average on standardized tests, and education re- 
form was not an active issue. S.B. 0160S1, the 
Higher Education Tuition Tax Credit, introduced 
by Senator Robert C. Steiner (D— 1), would have 
dealt with the problem of educational financing 
by providing a tax credit based on a family’s in- 
come to help parents cope with the rising costs of 
tuition at state colleges and universities. It failed 
to pass the Senate. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No new charter school legisla- 
tion was introduced during the 1996 legislative 
session. 

School Choice: No new school choice legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. The legislature is likely to consider a tuition 
tax credit proposal in 1997. 



What 's Happening in the Slates^ 1997 Edition 



Position of the Governor: 

Governor Michael Leavitt, a Republican, favors 
choice within the public school system but 
strongly opposes private school choice. 



State Contacts: 

The Sutherland Institute 

David Salisbury, President 
111 East 5600 South Street, #208 
Murray, UT 84107 
Phone: (801) 281-2081 
Fax: (801) 281-2414 






State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 107,131 

• Per pupil spending: $6,767 

• Per pupil spending rank: 8 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 12.6/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 1 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 86.4 percent 

• Graduation rank: 4 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 9 out of 24 

• NAEP score: N/A 

Background: 

Since 1869, Vermont has had an educational 
choice system for students residing in towns that 
do not maintain their own public schools. The 
system is not controversial. Despite serving 18 
percent of the state’s high school student popula- 
tion, 74 of the state’s 246 towns have no public 
schools. Students in these towns may attend pub- 
lic or approved private, “independent” secondary 
schools selected by their parents that are located 
either within or outside of Vermont. Their home- 
town school boards pay their tuition expenses. 
Towns also permitted students to attend Ver- 
mont’s three Catholic high schools until 1961 



when the Vermont Supreme Court ruled that us- 
ing public money to pay tuition at a parochial 
school violated the State Constitution. 

The school board of a “tuition town” must pay 
the full tuition charged by a public school, but 
private schools receive only an amount equal to 
the average tuition charged by the state’s high 
school districts ($5,747 in the 1994/1995 school 
year). If a selected private school charges more 
than this, the school district may pay the larger 
amount but cannot be required to do so. The par- 
ents must cover any difference. 

For the 12 small towns that do not offer education 
for grades one through six, Vermont’s Act 271, 
passed in 1990, permits the school boards to “tu- 
ition” pupils to non-residential independent “pri- 
vate” schools. Parents of students at these schools 
do not have the legal right to have tuition paid at 
the school of their choice, but it would be highly 
unusual for a school board to refuse a parent’s re- 
quest. 

In 1994, the Vermont House passed an education 
finance bill that included a statewide property 
tax, a local income tax, and statewide collective 
bargaining for teachers. The Senate passed a 
companion bill without these provisions. The 
Senate bill included the regional sharing of tax 
bases, an educational performance plan, and re- 
lief from state rules and regulations to allow for 
more local flexibility. Governor Howard Dean 
announced that he would veto the bill, which had 
passed the Senate by a margin of 20 to 10. The 
House and Senate could not agree in conference 
committee, and neither version became law. 

The Vermont Senate passed S.B. 16, a charter 
school bill, on January 6, 1995. Senator Jeb 
Spaulding (D— Washington County) introduced 
S.B. 16 to provide for the establishment of up to 
ten charter schools within five years. Charter 
schools would be given some autonomy through 
exemption from state and local education regula- 
tions but still would need to comply with various 
mandates. Religious schools were prevented 
from gaining charter status, and charters had to 
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apply to the board of education for any waiver of 
regulations governing hiring practices. 

Under S.B. 16, a charter could be granted through 
the local school board to two certified teachers or 
a group of ten parents. An entire school district 
could convert to a charter school educational pro- 
gram through a successful ballot initiative. One 
of the strongest features of the charter school leg- 
islation is that funding for charter school tuition 
would be equal to the district’s per-pupil funding 
amount; true competition could take place be- 
tween the charter school and the public schools. 
If the student chose to leave a public school to at- 
tend a charter school, funding would follow the 
student. 

There were no charter schools in operation in 
Vermont in 1996. 

Progress in 1996: 

On August 29, 1996, the town of Chittenden filed 
a lawsuit seeking a preliminary injunction to en- 
sure that state funds will continue to flow into its 
school budget. Chittenden plans to send 93 high 
school students to schools outside ihe community 
under a policy in effect since 1869. Because 15 of 
those students wish to attend religious schools, 
the state has refused to allocate any general edu- 
cation funds to the town. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Howard Dean, a Democrat, strongly 
opposes expanding school choice. He is focusing 
his efforts on increasing state control over local 
education funding. 



State Contacts: 

Ethan Allen Institute 

John McClaughry, President 

RR 2, Box 43 

Concord, VT 05824 

Phone: (802) 695-1448 

Fax: (802) 695-2555 (must call first) 

Vermont Business Roundtable 

Maxine N. Brandenburg, President 

Courthouse Plaza 

199 Main Street 

Burlington, VT 05402 

Phone: (802) 865-0410 

Fax: (802) 865-0662 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1,059,195 

• Per pupil spending: $5,404 

• Per pupil spending rank: 26 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 14.8/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 8 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 72.3 percent 

• Graduation rank: 27 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 12 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 19 out of 39 

Background: 

During the 1995 legislative session. Governor 
George Allen actively pushed education reform. 
He made significant strides by instituting policies 
designed to promote high academic standards, re- 
turn curriculum control to local communities, cap 
and limit the increase in tuition at Virginia’s col- 
leges, and assist parents by issuing report cards 
evaluating each school’s performance.^^ 



14. Center for Education Reform, School Reform in the United States: 
State by State Summary^ Spring 1997, p. 28. 
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Five charter school bills were introduced in 1995. 
H.B. 2535, introduced by Delegate Jay Katzen 
(R— 31), was approved by the Education Sub- 
committee but failed to reach the floor for a vote. 
S.B. 1037, a companion bill introduced by Sena- 
tor John Bra.ndon Bell II (R-21), never made it 
out of the Committee on Education and Health. 
Both bills would have established public, non- 
sectarian charter schools with charters lasting up 
to ten years, and both would have allowed teach- 
ers in these schools to teach without being certi- 
fied or licensed by the State Board of Education. 

H.B. 1625, introduced by Delegate Phillip 
Hamilton (R-93), would have established charter 
schools, but it gave the school board the power to 
restrict the number of charters and capped the 
state’s total at ten in 1996. Furthermore, charters 
would have been limited to three-year terms, with 
a majority granted for schools serving at-risk stu- 
dents. While H.B. 2535 and S.B. 1037 provided 
up to 100 percent of the district’s per-pupil fund- 
ing for the charter, H.B. 1625 allotted only 80 
percent of the district’s per-pupil spending. H.B. 
1625 died in the Education Committee. 

The final two charter school bills were H.J. 551, 
introduced by Delegate J. Paul Councill, Jr. (D- 
75), and S.J. 334, introduced by Senator Elliot S. 
Schewel (D-23). These bills established a legis- 
lative commission to study, for one year, the 
charter school issue and the impact charter 
schools would have on Virginia’s education sys- 
tem. The bills passed both houses and were 
agreed to in February 1995. Members of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Champion Schools, ap- 
pointed in June 1995, included 53 Virginians 
from various professions. The Commission has 
suggested various improvements in Virginia’s 
schools, including a voucher program for both 
public and private schools, charter schools, abol- 
ishing tenure for teachers, lengthening the school 
year, and establishing competition within the 
school system to weed out “failing” schools.^^ 



Progress In 1996: 

Governor Allen appointed several people to the 
State Board of Education who support school 
choice. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school bills were 
voted out of committee in 1996. 

School Choice: No school choice bills were in- 
troduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor George Allen, a Republican, strongly 
advocates full school choice. Because of the op- 
position of liberal legislators and Virginia’s edu- 
cation establishment, including the teachers 
unions, the governor has been dissuaded from 
pushing voucher legislation. Instead, he has re- 
vamped the Virginia educational system by pro- 
posing and implementing tougher academic 
standards. 

State Contacts: 

Citizens For Educational Freedom 

Patrick Reilly, Executive Director 
927 South Walter Reed Drive, Suite 1 
Arlington, VA 22204 
Phone: (703) 486-8311 
Fax: (703) 486-3160 

Clare Booth Luce Policy Institute 

Michelle Easton, President 
112 Elden Street, Suite P 
Herndon, VA 22170 
Phone: (703) 318-0730 
Fax: (703) 318-8867 

Governor’s Commission on Champion 
Schools 

Randolph Beales, Executive Director 
200-202 North 9th Street, #506 
Richmond, VA 23219 
Phone: (804) 692-0244 
Fax: (804) 692-0430 



\5.lbid., pp. 28-29. 
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Virginia Business-Education Partnership 

Randolph A. Beales, Executive Director 
200-202 North 9th Street, #506 
Richmond, VA 23219 
Phone: (804) 692-0244 
Fax: (804) 692-0430 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 934,309 

• Per pupil spending: $5,724 

• Per pupil spending rank: 21 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 20.2/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 48 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 73.8 percent 

• Graduation rank: 25 out of 51 

• SAT rank: 2 out of 24 

• NAEP score: 19 out of 39 

Background: 

Intra-district school choice was established for all 
Washington state school districts in September 
1991, although details governing same-district 
transfers vary from district to district. Transfer 
between districts is burdened by bureaucratic 
constraints. Parents wishing to transfer their child 
to a different district must seek the approval of 
administrators in their own district first. They 
must prove that changing districts would result in 
a clear improvement in their child’s education, fi- 
nancial condition, health, or safety. Transfer re- 
quests may be granted if the non-district school is 
closer to a parent’s place of work or child care fa- 
cilities. Districts are not required to accept 
non-resident students, and those choosing to do 
so can charge out-of-district students a transfer 
fee. Despite these obstacles, 16,115 students at- 
tended schools outside of their districts during 
the 1994/1995 school year. 



Popular sentiment for choice and competition is 
growing. In a February 2, 1995, Elway Poll, over 
73 percent of Washingtonians responded that 
public school parents should have the same op- 
portunity to “choose schools that fit their parent- 
ing values” that private school parents enjoy. The 
statewide poll reported that 53 percent of voters 
agreed that “a system of competition in the public 
schools would improve the overall quality of ed- 
ucation.” Only 27 percent said that competition 
would reduce education quality, while 20 percent 
said that competition would have no effect. 

The only charter school legislation passed by the 
House — H.B. 1147, introduced by Representa- 
tive David Quail (D— 40) and passed by the House 
in March 1995 — died in the Senate. As a charter 
school bill, H.B. 1147 was weak, but it was sup- 
ported by the Washington Education Associa- 
tion. Specifically, this bill: 

• Allowed ten charter schools to open statewide, 
with no more than one charter per district; 

• Mandated that charter schools hire state-certi- 
fied teachers; 

• Did not allow charter schools to limit admis- 
sions on the basis of intellectual ability; 

• Placed specific restrictions on admission based 
on race and geographical area; 

• Stipulated that each charter school would be 
governed by a board of trustees made up of 
parents and teachers, which would allow par- 
ents and teachers to form a partnership in the 
education process; and 

• Placed specific restrictions against granting 
charters to religious schools while allowing ex- 
isting public schools to convert to charter sta- 
tus. 

Although H.B. 1 147 died in the Senate, the con- 
cept has growing support. Education reformers 
expect charter schools to become a reality in 
Washington. 

Washington also offers post-secondary enroll- 
ment options, allowing 1 1th and 12th grade stu- 
dents to take courses for high school or college 
credit at community or technical colleges. These 
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courses are free of charge. Students enrolled in a 
private school or in home schooling may take ad- 
vantage of this option as well. 

There is a private voucher program operating in 
Seattle through Children’s Educational Opportu- 
nity (CEO) Seattle. Currently, six low-income 
students are receiving assistance, and another 14 
are on the waiting list. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No new charter school legisla- 
tion was introduced during the 1996 legislative 
session. 

School Choice: Ballot Initiative 173, which 
would have established tuition vouchers for non- 
sectarian private schools, and Ballot Initiative 
177, which would have created charter schools, 
were defeated in the state elections on November 
6, 1996. A reported 60 percent of Washington’s 
voters opposed these initiatives. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Gary Locke, a Democrat, supports the 
concept of charter schools. 

State Contacts: 

CEO Seattle 

Harvey Drake, Administrator 
P.O. Box 18878 
Seattle, WA 98118 
Phone: (206) 722-2052 
Fax: (206) 722-8869 

Education Excellence Coalition 

Jim and Fawn Spady 
4427 Thackeray Place, NE 
Seattle, WA 98105-6124 
Phone: (206) 547-5916 
Fax: (206) 633-3561 
E-mail: JimSpady@aol.com 



Evergreen Freedom Foundation 

Bob Williams, President 
P.O. Box 24645 
Seattle, WA 98124 
Phone: (206) 938-6300 
Fax: (206) 938-6313 
E-mail: eJfwa@aol.com 

Washington Institute for Policy Studies 

William Baldwin, President 
John Carlson 

999 Third Avenue, Suite 1060 
Seattle, WA 98104 
Phone: (206) 467-9561 
Fax: (206) 467-0910 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 309,888 

• Per pupil spending: $5,886 

• Per pupil spending rank: 18 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 14.8/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 8 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 77.9 percent 

• Graduation rank: 15 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 24 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 19 out of 39 

Background: 

West Virginia has no school choice programs. 

Progress in 1996: 

No school choice, charter, or voucher activity has 
been reported. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Senate Bill 197 and House Bill 1294, introduced 
during the 1996 session, proposed school choice 
and open enrollment. Neither bill passed. 
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Position of the Governor: 

Governor Cecil Underwood, a Republican, has 
not stated a position on school choice or charter 
schools. 

State Contacts: 

CPR for the Family 

c/o Mary Ann Rohr 
Route 1, Box 103 
Walker, WV 26180 
Phone: (304) 489-2132 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 856,661 

• Per pupil spending: $6,398 

• Per pupil spending rank: 12 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15.3/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 15 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 84.4 percent 

• Graduation rank: 6 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 1 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 3 out of 39 

Background: 

In April 1990, Governor Tommy Thompson 
signed legislation spearheaded by Representative 
Annette “Polly” Williams (D) to gave low-in- 
come parents an opportunity to send their chil- 
dren to the private non-sectarian school of their 
choice at state expense. The Milwaukee Parental 
Choice Program has expanded every year since 
its inception. As of fall 1994, 802 students were 
enrolled in the program, up from 300 in the fall of 
1990. 

The first program evaluation report, conducted 
by John F. Witte, Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison, showed 
high levels of parent and student satisfaction, in- 



creased parental involvement at participating 
schools, and improved discipline and attendance. 
While academic test scores rose slightly, the re- 
port stated that “no firm conclusion” can be 
drawn from these results. The report nonetheless 
called for continuation of the program. Virtually 
all the parents reported that their children were 
improving academically, that their attitude to- 
ward school had improved, and that they planned 
to stick with the schools they had chosen. 

In response to this record of success. Governor 
Thompson proposed an expansion of the pro- 
gram in his FY 1995-1997 budget. The budget 
review committee and the legislature’s Joint 
Committee on Finance approved the package to 
expand the program to roughly 7,000 students in 
“year one” and to cap expansion of the program 
at 15 percent of the Milwaukee Public School 
District’s total enrollment, or approximately 
15,000 students, in subsequent years. The chang- 
es would expand the current school choice pro- 
gram to include 12 non-sectarian schools for up 
to 1,500 students, and would give vouchers di- 
rectly to the parents. Qualifying families could 
choose from sectarian or non-sectarian schools. 

On June 29, 1995, the Wisconsin legislature ap- 
proved the expansion of the Milwaukee Parental 
Choice Program; and on July 26, 1995, Governor 
Thompson signed the new expansion of the pro- 
gram into law. 

The major provisions of Wisconsin’s Expanded 
Choice Program are: 

• Family income: Eligibility is limited to Mil- 
waukee families with incomes at or below 175 
percent of the federal poverty level. An esti- 
mated 65,000 to 70,000 children meet the in- 
come eligibility guidelines. 

• Number of participants: In 1995/1996, partici- 
pation was limited to 7 percent of enrollment in 



16. For copies of annual evaluations of the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Program, contact the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 
P.O. Box 7841, Madison, WI 53707-7841, (608) 266-1771. 

17. This summary was compiled by The Mitchell Company. For fur- 
ther information concerning their report, contact The Mitchell 
Company, 2025 North Summit Avenue, Milwaukee, WI 53202. 
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the Milwaukee Public Schools (MPS), or about 
7,250 students. This rose to 15 percent in 1996/ 
1997, or about 15,700 students, and will re- 
main at that level. In the original program, par- 
ticipation was limited to 1 percent of MPS 
enrollment; this was increased to 1.5 percent in 
1993. 

• Eligible schools: Students could attend any pri- 
vate K-12 school in Milwaukee, including reli- 
gious schools. There are 130 private schools in 
the city, including 93 sectarian schools, with a 
capacity to serve 6,400 additional students. 

• Finance: The program is funded by state school 
aid that otherwise would have been paid to the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. Private schools 
participating in the program will be paid for 
operating costs or tuition, or the state’s per-pu- 
pil school aid to the MPS, whichever is less. 
State per-pupil aid to the MPS for 1995/1996 
was estimated to be about $3,600. 

• Method of payment: The state issues a check, 
payable to the parent or guardian of a partici- 
pating student, that is mailed to the private 
school selected by the parent and endorsed by 
the parent for use by the school. 

For the moment, the education establishment and 
its allies have stopped Wisconsin’s poor children 
from taking advantage of the Milwaukee Choice 
Program. The American Civil Liberties Union 
and Wisconsin affiliates of the National Educa- 
tion Association have challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the expanded program in the 
Wisconsin state courts. In mid- August 1995, the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court assumed original ju- 
risdiction over the lawsuits; and on August 25, it 
approved motions by the ACLU and the teachers 
unions for a temporary injunction. Several thou- 
sand poor families were affected by being denied 
the chance to enroll in the schools of their choice. 

While the immediate impact was believed to be 
limited to sectarian schools, the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court stated in a subsequent ruling that it 
intended temporarily to halt any expansion — sec- 
tarian or non-sectarian — of the Milwaukee 
Choice Program. 



In a remarkable response to the August 1995 in- 
junction, the people of Wisconsin personally do- 
nated more than $1.6 million to Partners 
Advancing Values in Education (PAVE). PAVE 
gave 50 percent tuition scholarships to about 
2,000 students who previously had enrolled in re- 
ligious schools under the expanded program. 
PAVE now is providing half-tuition scholarships 
of up to $1,000 to 4,153 low-income Milwaukee 
students. This campaign to help children stay in 
the school of their choice was supported by the 
Bradley Foundation in Milwaukee and the Met- 
ropolitan Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 

A March 1995 poll of 1,000 black Milwaukee 
families conducted by Parents for School Choice, 
a Milwaukee advocacy group, indicated strong 
support for school choice among these families. 
The poll reported that black residents of Milwau- 
kee were dissatisfied with Milwaukee Public 
Schools and strongly favored expansion of the 
Milwaukee Parental Choice Program as proposed 
by Governor Thompson. 

The key poll questions and findings were: 

• “Would you say that the Milwaukee Public 
Schools have improved from five years ago, 
stayed about the same, or gotten worse?” 

Improved 21 percent 

Same 22 percent 

Worse 47 percent 

Don’t Know 10 percent 

• “In which type of school do you think students 
get a better education, in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools or in private/parochial schools?” 

Milwaukee Public 16 percent 

Private/Parochial 70 percent 

Don’t Know 14 percent 

• “Do you think that parents in your area should 
or should not have the right to choose which lo- 
cal schools their children will attend?” 

Should 95 percent 

Should Not 3 percent 
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Don’t Know 1 percent 

• “A choice plan is currently being offered to 
low income parents in Milwaukee. Under this 
plan some parents can choose to send their 
children to a local public or private school, but 
not to a parochial system. Would you favor or 
oppose expanding this choice program to in- 
clude parochial schools?” 

Favor 71 percent 

Oppose 22 percent 

Don’t Know 8 percent 

As promised in his January 1993 State of the 
State address. Governor Thompson included 
charter school proposals in his budget. Charter 
school legislation made it through the Senate, but 
opponents in the House stripped it from their ver- 
sion of the state budget. A watered-down version 
of the charter school provision was included in 
the final budget package. The law established a 
limit of ten charter schools statewide, with no 
more than two per district. These schools would 
be free from state education rules but would re- 
main under local school board authority. Educa- 
tion reformers are trying to broaden the 
application of the charter school law. 

Progress in 1996: 

Three new charter schools opened in Wisconsin 
in 1996, bringing the total so far to nine. Four of 
the state’s charter schools target at-risk students. 

In March 1996, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
announced it had reached a 3-3 stalemate regard- 
ing expansion of the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Program to include religious schools — a subject 
of legislation already approved by the state legis- 
lature. This split decision returned the case to the 
Dane County Circuit Court, which later ruled that 
the expansion was unconstitutional and then 
barred religious schools from participating in the 
program. The decision is to be brought before the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court again. 



Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No changes in the 1993 Wis- 
consin charter school law were made during the 
1996 legislative session. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
enacted during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Tommy Thompson, a Republican, is a 
strong and nationally prominent supporter of ed- 
ucation reform, including full school choice, and 
has led the fight to enact serious reform in the 
face of bitter opposition from the education es- 
tablishment, including leaders of the teachers 
unions and lawyers affiliated with the ACLU. In 
his 1996 State of the State address. Governor Th- 
ompson reaffirmed his strong support for school 
choice, stating that “Choice must be at the core of 
any reform.” The governor also has shown inter- 
est in strengthening Wisconsin’s 1993 charter 
school law. 

State Contacts: 

Blum Center for Parental Freedom in 
Education 

Dr. Quentin L. Quade 
Marquette University 
P.O. Box 1881 
Milwaukee, WI 53233 
Phone: (414) 288-7040 
Fax: (414) 288-3170 

The Mitchell Company Inc. 

Ms. Susan M. Mitchell 
2025 North Summit Avenue 
Milwaukee, WI 53202 
Phone: (414) 765-0443 
Fax: (414) 765-0220 

PACE (Parents Acquiring Choice in 
Education) 

Michael Dean, Executive Director 
740 Pilgrim Parkway 
Elm Grove, WI 53122 
Phone: (414) 821-1140 
Fax: (414) 821-1996 
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Parents for School Choice 

Zakiya Courtney, Executive Director 
Phone: (414) 933-7778 or (414) 258-4810, ext. 
307 

Partners Advancing Values in Education 
(PAVE) 

Daniel McKinley, Executive Director 
Kim Cizauskas, Assistant 
1434 West State Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53233 
Director’s Phone: (414) 342-1505 
Director’s Fax: (414) 342-1988 
Assistant’s Phone: (414) 342-1505 
Assistant’s Fax: (414) 342-1513 

Representative Annette “Polly” Williams 

Larry Harwell 
State Capitol 
Madison, WI 53708 
Phone: (608) 266-0960 
Fax:(414)871-6112 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

Tom Stefonek 

Division for Instructional Services 
125 South Webster Street, Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707-7841 
Phone: (608) 266-5728 
Fax: (608) 267-1052 

Wisconsin Policy Research Institute 

James Miller, President 
P.O. Box 487 
Thiensville, WI 53092 
Phone: (414) 241-0514 
Fax: (414) 241-0774 




State Profile: 

• Total number of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools: 101,488 

• Per pupil spending: $5,823 



• Per pupil spending rank: 19 out of 51 (50 states 
and the District of Columbia) 

• Pupil/Teacher ratio: 15.4/1 

• Pupil/Teacher rank: 17 out of 51 

• Graduation rate: 83.0 percent 

• Graduation rank: 10 out of 51 

• ACT rank: 8 out of 27 

• NAEP score: 9 out of 39 

Background: 

Wyoming does not have a school choice pro- 
gram. Wyoming is largely rural, and instituting 
school choice programs across the state is fraught 
with practical problems. However, when a school 
district accepts a student from outside the resi- 
dent school district, the state will reimburse the 
sending district for the cost. 

On March 6, 1995, Wyoming passed its first 
charter school law. Enrolled Act No. 79 allows 
for the establishment of public charter schools 
across the state, restricts the ability of private 
schools to apply for charter status, and mandates 
minimum state standards. There is no limit on the 
number of charters that can be granted, but each 
charter is limited to a period of five years. The 
bill also allows charter schools some freedom 
from the regulatory requirements and laws gov- 
erning public schools. 

Natrona County School District No. 1 allows 
11th and 12th grade students to take courses for 
high school and college credit at nearby Casper 
College. 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher activity was report- 
ed. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No charter school legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

School Choice: No school choice legislation was 
introduced during the 1996 legislative session. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Jim Geringer, a Republican, is pursu- 
ing innovative options to reform the education 
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system. These options include charter schools, 
combined home school-public school accommo- 
dations, and broader opportunities for religious 
educational choice. 

State Contacts: 

N/A 




Background: 

Puerto Rico has enacted tuition tax credits for 
parents who pay private school tuition. This pro- 
gram has been stalled by litigation. 

A pilot voucher plan was signed into law by Gov- 
ernor Pedro Rosello in September 1993. The $10 
million project enabled parents with annual in- 
comes of less than $18,000 to receive vouchers 
for up to $1,500 toward tuition at the public or 
private schools of their choice, including reli- 
gious schools. In addition, 40 public schools have 
been transformed into self-governing “communi- 
ty schools” which function like charter schools. 
The vouchers are portable between public 
schools as well as from private to public and pub- 
lic to private schools. 

Preliminary evidence belied the assertion that a 
voucher program would ruin the public school 
system. In the fall of 1993, 1,809 vouchers were 
awarded. Of these, 1,181 were used by students 
to transfer from one public school to another, 317 
were used to move from private to public 
schools, and 311 were used to shift from public to 
private schools. In 1994, a total of 16,889 stu- 
dents chose their own schools. Nearly 15,000 of 
these students selected public schools. 

In 1994, as expected, one of the teachers unions 
filed a lawsuit claiming that Puerto Rico’s new 
school choice law is unconstitutional. The Insti- 
tute for Justice, a public interest legal group in 
Washington, D.C., represented a group of parents 



and children who support the pilot voucher pro- 
gram. In Asociacion de Maestros v.Departamen- 
lo de Educacion, a trial court struck down the 
private school provision as unconstitutional on 
the grounds that the Puerto Rican Constitution 
specifies that “No public funds shall be used for 
the support of schools or educational institutions 
other than those of the state.” (The court did not 
address the question of separation of church and 
state.) The Institute for Justice filed a motion for 
expedited review with the Puerto Rico Supreme 
Court, along with a motion to stay the trial court’s 
ruling pending appeal, so that the program could 
proceed into the 1994/1995 school year. 

The Puerto Rico Supreme Court granted a stay to 
allow the school choice program to continue. 
However, on November 30, 1994, it ruled 5 to 2 
that the scholarship program allowing poor chil- 
dren to attend the school of their choice violated 
the Puerto Rico Constitution, although it did per- 
mit the program to continue until the end of the 
1994/1995 school year. The public school choice 
provision is allowed to continue indefinitely. Be- 
cause the decision was based solely on the Puerto 
Rico Constitution, the case will not be appealed 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. The ruling does not 
establish a precedent for school choice programs 
in other states or jurisdictions. 

In 1995, the Puerto Rico legislature enacted a law 
to create a private and corporate-funded founda- 
tion to administer a full choice program. The leg- 
islation also allows for the creation of community 
schools which will have the autonomy, flexibili- 
ty, and creativity associated with charter 
schools.^® 

Progress in 1996: 

No charter school or voucher legislation was re- 
ported. 

Legislative Developments in 1996: 

Charter Schools: No new charter school legisla- 
tion was introduced during the 1996 legislative 
session. 



18. Center tor Education Reform. School Reform in the United States: 
State by State Summary, Spring 1997, p. 3 1. 
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School Choice: No new school choice legislation 
was introduced during the 1996 legislative ses- 
sion. 

Position of the Governor: 

Governor Pedro Rosello, an Independent, has 
spearheaded Puerto Rico’s school choice plan. 
He is a strong proponent of educational reform. 

State Contacts: 

N/A 
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Too many American kids are not learning. Growing dissatisfaction with 
government management of our schools has increased the popularity of school 
choice, private scholarships, and teacher- and parent-run charter schools. 

The 1997 edition of The Heritage Foundation's School Choice Programs: What's 
Happening in the States offers an overview of reform efforts that are empowering 
parents across America. 

Discover which states are enacting charter school laws, the governors who 
support school choice, the academic results, and the future of education 
initiatives. 

This comprehensive, state-by-state analysis includes: 

• Education statistics, such as expenditures and graduation rates; 

• Recent developments in school choice initiatives; 

• Governors' positions on market-based reforms; 

• And state and local contacts. 

Parents and teachers, state legislators, and local officials will find this an 
excellent sourcebook on the most exciting reform effort in American education 
today. 
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